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Our (Message 


} | ‘HIS magazine is designed to bring to all who may read its pages 
the message of the soul. The message is, man is more than an 
animal in drapings of cloth—he is divine, though his divinity 

be masked by, and hidden in, the coils of flesh. Man is no acci- 
dent of birth nor plaything of fate. He is a POWER, the creator and 
destroyer of fate. Through the power within he will overcome in- 
dolence, outgrow ignorance, and enter the realm of wisdom. There he 
will feel a love for all that lives. He will be an everlasting power for 
good. 





A bold message this. To some it will seem out of place in this busy 
world of change, confusion, vicissitudes, uncertainty. Yet we believe 
it is true, and by the power of truth it will live. 


In the future philosophy will be more than mental gymnasties, sci- 
ence will outgrow materialism, and religion will become unsectarian. In 
the future man will act justly and will love his brother as himself, not 
because he longs for reward, or fears hell fire, or the laws of man; but 
because he will know that he is a part of his fellow, that he and his 
fellow are parts of a whole, and that whole is the One—that he cannot 
hurt another without hurting himself. 


In the struggle for worldly existence men trample on each other 
in their efforts to attain success. Having reached it at the cost of 
suffering and misery, they remain unsatisfied. Seeking an ideal, they 
chase a shadowy form. In their grasp, it vanishes (,(,\9O 

Selfishness and ignorance make of life a v SH ols Br and of 
earth a seething hell. The wail of pain mingles r of 
the gay. Fits of joy are followed by spasms of poratin Man 
embraces and clings closer to the cause of his sorrows, even while held 
down by them. Disease, the emissary of death, strikes at his vitals. 
Then is heard the message of the soul. This message is of strength, of 
love, of peace. This is the message we would bring: the STRENGTH 
to free the mind from ignorance, prejudice, and deceit; the COURAGE 
to seek the truth in every form; "Hié LOVE to bear each other’s bur- 
dens; the PEACE that comes to a freed mind, an OPENED HEART, 
and the CONSCIOUSNESS, wv? at pnily frie Fife. 


Let all who oe a5 Sia pang on, peas shessage. 
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Man was circular before he came into the physical world. To come into the 
physical world he broke through his circle, and now in his present state he is a 
broken and extended circle—or a circle extended to a straight line. But man may 
again become a conscious circle or sphere by following the path of his occult spirit- 
ual zodiac. 
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THE ZODIAC. 


XIII. 


position of the head and trunk of the physical body within 

its zodiac, so as to show how the physical body is an 

elongated circle or sphere, and how along the circle are 
situated the organs or parts which indicate the signs of the 
zodiac. 

Man has passed through many changes of form since the 
beginning of involution into matter. In his physical body are 
preserved the forms he has passed through. In the beginning 
the form of man was spherical, as in the first round and in the 
first race of the fourth round, in which round and race were out- 
lined in idea all that was and is to take place in the following 
rounds and races. This spherical form is represented by the 
head. The head of man contains the idea and images of all the 
: forms and organs which are developed into functional activity 
| in the entire body. The head is characteristic of the sign aries 
(92), absolute consciousness, which, although distinct in itself, 
yet includes alli there is and all there will be in the body. 

In the second and third races of our fourth round the body 


| N the present article an attempt will be made to outline the 
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of man changed from a form like that of a crystal sphere, and, 
becoming elongated, presented the appearance of a transparent, 
opalescent, oval or egg-like form, in which there appeared an 
elongated loop, something like the filament within an incandes- 
cent electric-light bulb. Around this loop matter condensed and 
solidified into what later became our physical body. These were 
the bodies of double-sexed beings, of which mythology and 
ancient writers have preserved a record. This loop was a double 
spinal column, but as the race became physical one side of the 
loop was dominated by the other, and finally became inactive as 
a spine, but remained as the digestive tract and the organs 
connected therewith. 

In those early times double-sexed humanity did not live on 
food, as does present mankind; their food was taken in through 
the breath and from the electrical forces of nature. These early 
beings, though physical, were able to move through the air with- 
out walking. They generated through the double spine an elec- 
trical energy, which enabled them to move and perform other 
operations in the world, such as the control of material bodies 
and of the forces of nature. To get an idea of the nature and 
form of this loop, we may imagine two human forms standing 
face to face as one form; then the spinal columns would be like 
the loop referred to. As one of the spines became inactive, these 
beings used the legs, which they had formed, as organs of loco- 
motion. So man gradually assumed his present form and became 
a being of one of the now existing two sexes. 

The signs of the zodiac were then, and are now, corre- 
sponded to him, as shown in Figure 31, a phase of which is given 
in some of the ordinary almanacs. 

In Figure 31 the full figure of a man is given, showing his 
relation to the signs of the zodiac in the parts of his body. The 
signs from aries (¥) to libra (+) are related to the foreparts 
of the body from the head to sex, and from libra (+) to pisces 
(x) the lower signs are related to his thighs, knees, legs and 
feet. Those signs which have a divine use are now lowered to 
the locomotory use of man, and to his functional activity on the 
earth; but when the functions are raised these are the divine 
signs which make a complete whole of the broken circle, which is 
indicated by the spinal column. 

But man still possesses the circular zodiac within his body; 
that is, the occult zodiac, and the zodiac to be followed by the 
one who desires to attain immortality—a state of continuous, 
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Figure 31. 


undying existence. This circular zodiac begins with the head 
and puts forth at the neck, from which the wsophagus extends to 
the stomach, and continues as the entire length of the alimentary 
eanal. Along this tract there is a fine line or chord which is 
situated partly on the outside of the canal running lengthwise. 
This acts as one of the spinal chords in the present, potentially, 
dual being. This line is, however, usually broken at its lower end, 
but a connection without a break can be made with the gland of 
Luschka, which is situated at the extreme end of the spine 
(coecyx). From this gland proceeds the terminal filament, which 
is the central and only one of the many nerves comprising the 
cauda equina. This terminal filament passes through the coccyx 
and the lower vertebrae up to the lumbar region (small of the 


























Figure 32. 


back), and there connects with and enters the spinal chord. The 
spinal chord does not extend below this point. The spinal chord 
then passes upward through the dorsal region, the cervical 
vertebrae, thence through the foramen magnum into the skull, 
and completes the round of the body. 

Figure 32 shows an absolute zodiac containing four zodiacs. 
In each of these four zodiacs an outline of the profile of the 
human head and torso is given. The front of the body faces the 
signs from aries (‘~) to libra (+) by way of cancer (95), and 
the back of the body is from libra (+) to aries (%) by way of 
capricorn (Vf). Beginning with the throat, an outline is given 
of the esophagus, stomach, alimentary canal, and the organs 
lying along this tract down to libra (+). 
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Figure 30. 


Taurus (8 ) marks the genesis, or beginning, of the tract at 
the throat; gemini (II) indicates the esophagus and bronchi; 
eancer (o>) the part at which the bronchi approach the aorta 
and heart, in line with the esophagus; leo (Q) the stomach 
and solar plexus; virgo (my) the vermiform appendix, ascending 
eolon, the womb in woman and prostrate gland in man; libra 
(.) the descending colon and organs of sex. From this point 
the ascent of the body begins. 

Scorpio (11) is represented by the gland of Luschka. The 
terminal filament extends from the gland of Luschka, which is 
at the extreme end of the spine, through the spine to the begin- 
ning of the spinal chord, which is in the small of the back, and 
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which region indicates the sign sagittary (7). Capricorn (Vf) 
is that region of the spine which lies directly behind the heart. 
Aquarius (2) is the region of the spine between the shouiders 
and the cervical vertebrae, and pisces (*) are the cervical 
vertebrae to the foramen magnum, thus completing the cycle. 

As in Figure 30, in our last article, we shall again call the 
five zodiacs, beginning with the largest, respectively, the abso- 
lute zodiac and the spiritual, mental, psychic, and physical zodi- 
acs; but, whereas Figure 30 deals with the ordinary physical 
man from birth to death and outlines his period of devachan, or 
heaven, Figure 32 deals more particularly with the outside spirit- 
ual zodiac—the circular or regenerative zodiac of immortality. 
This in no way conflicts with the change of signs in the parts of 
the body, but rather shows how certain of the signs may be 
changed from their physical to the divine nature; as, for in- 
stance, in Figure 30 the horizontal diameter intersected the 
middle portion of the body of the man from cancer (95) to 
capricorn (Vf). This dividing line crosses his heart, and where- 
as the inverted right-angled triangle formed with its horizontal 
line from cancer (95) to capricorn (Vf) and the sides meeting 
at the point of libra (+) at the feet (in Figure 30) that this 
lowest point is at thé point of libra in the body, which is at the 
place of sex, as this is the lowest point of involution and the 
beginning of evolution (Figure 32). 

In the spiritual zodiac it will be noticed that the middle 
point of the figure is the heart, and the horizontal diameter line 
extends from cancer (95) to capricorn (V§), and that this line, 
extended, forms the horizontal line of leo-sagittary (Q-jf) in 
the absolute zodiac, thus showing that the heart of the spiritual 
man, which begins with breath and ends with individuality, is on 
the line of leo-sagittary (Q-jf), which is life-thought of the 
absolute zodiac. The mental man is contained within the spirit- 
ual man; his head reaches to the heart of the spiritual man and 
his body extends to libra (+), as do the bodies of all the four 
men. 

Within the mental man stands the psychic man, whose head 
touches the heart of the mental man, which is at the solar-lumbar 
plexuses of the spiritual man, which is the limit of the signs leo- 
sagittary (Q-jf) of the spiritual zodiac, as the head of the 
mental man was limited to leo-sagittary (Q-jf) of the absolute 
zodiac. 


The figure of the physical man, the smallest man, reaches 
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the heart of the psychic man, which is the sign cancer-capricorn 
(95-V§) of the psychic man and leo- sagittary (c-f) of the 
mental man, and limited to the signs virgo-scorpio (1-1), 
form-desire, of the absolute zodiac. 

This little man is in this occult zodiac as a germ. Its sphere 
is limited to the sex organs of the spiritual man, which is the 
solar plexus and lumbar region, life-thought, of the mental man 
and the heart of the psychic man. 

The left side of the inverted triangle of each zodiac in 
Figure 32 is represented by the threefold line which lies out- 
side along the alimentary canal. This line, or channel, contains 
the psychic germ of reproduction. It begins its descent into the 
lower portion of the body at the sign cancer (95) at any of the 
zodiacs, and thence descends to the sign libra (4). Thence it 
begins its ascent along the line libra-capricorn (++-V§), which, in 
the body, is indicated by the spinal column. When this germ 
has reached its lowest point—prostrate gland and sacral plexus 
—if immortality or a knowledge of the higher life is desired, it 
then begins its ascent upward through the spine after having 
made contact with and entered the gland of Luschka. 

The Figures 30 and 32 should be studied together, but each 
from its own standpoint. The figures will suggest and reveal 
infinitely more than any description can concerning the relation- 
ships existing between the physical, psychic, mental, and spirit- 
ual man, with the absolute zodiac. 





Of kin to the so incaleulable influences of Concealment, and 
connected with still greater things, is the wondrous agency of 
Symbols. In a Symbol there is concealment and yet revelation; 
here therefore, by Silence and by Speech acting together, comes 
a double significance. And if both the Speech be itself high, and 
the Silence fit and noble, how expressive will their union be! 
Thus in many a painted Device, or simple Seal-emblem, the com- 
monest Truth stands out to us proclaimed with quite new em- 
phasis. 

—Diogenes Teufelsdrokh in Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR; 
OR, 


THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for the first 


time wholly translated into English, with notes, references, and expository 
remarks. 


By Nuruo bE MANHAR. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tue Lity. 


HE students of Rabbi Simeon were assembled together 
and sitting in silence, wvaiting for the master to begin 
his discourse. At length Rabbi Simeon spake, and said: 
‘*As a lily amongst the thorns.’’ This word lily, what 

doth it mean and symbolize? It symbolizes the congregation of 
Israel; and as lilies are either red or white in color, so the mem- 
bers of this congregation are divided into two classes, distin- 
guished by their rigorous justice and uprightness, or by their 
gentleness, kindness and compassion. These are environed 
about with thirteen ways or degrees of mercy, as the lily has 
thirteen leaves surrounding it on all sides. Furthermore, inter- 
vening between the first and second Elohim or Alhim, mentioned 
in Genesis, are thirteen words corresponding to these thirteen 
leaves of the lily and the degrees of mercy surrounding the con- 
gregation of Israel. The divine name Alhim is mentioned again, 
and wherefore? In order to show the symbolic meaning of the 
five strong leaves which surround the lily, the occult meaning of 
which has reference to the five ways of salvation, corresponding 
to five gates of mercy. Respecting this mystery of five, it is 
written: ‘‘I will take the cup of salvation,’’ which is the cup of 
blessing, and which must stand or repose upon five fingers only, 
similar to the lily supported and sustained by its five strong 
leaves. For this reason the lily symbolizes the cup of blessing, 
as there are five words between the second and the third Alhim 
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mentioned in the Book of Genesis. One of these words is A U R, 
meaning light. This light was treated and became enclosed as 
an embyro in the Berith, or covenant, and, entering into the lily 
as a principle of life, made it fruitful, and this is what is called 
in Scripture ‘‘fruit tree, yielding fruit whose seed is in itself’’; 
and as this life principle, entering into the Berith, caused itself 
to become manifested in forty-two kinds of second matter, so has 
it produced the Shemhamphorash, the great and ineffable divine 
name of God, composed of forty-two letters, which operated in 
the creation of the world. 


THE REDEMPTION OF HUMANITY. 


Rabbi Simeon spake again: ‘‘The Flowers appear on the 
earth.’’ By flowers is signified the appearance of created beings 
on the earth. When did they appear? On the third day, when 
it is written: ‘‘The earth first brought forth.’’ Then the flowers 
appeared on that day. ‘‘The time of singing or of commingled 
voices and cries and noises is come,’’ indicates the fourth day of 
ereation, in which took place the excision of the Aretzim (the 
terrible one, or demons). For this reason the word Moroth 
(lights) is found without V and written M A R Th, meaning 


curse, or malediction. ‘‘The voice of the turtle’’ refers to the — 


fifth day, when it is written: ‘‘The waters brought forth abun- 
dantly, and etc.,’’ for the generation of created beings. On the 
sixth day it was said: ‘‘Let us make man,’’ who in after-time 
would say: ‘‘Let us hear, before let us do or make.’’ ‘‘In our 
land’’ is meant the Sabbath, symbol or type of the land of life, 
the world of spirits or souls, the world of resurrections or rising 
up to a higher life. ‘‘The flowers’’ were the fathers or pitris 
whose souls pre-existed in the Divine Thought, and, entering into 
the world to come, became concealed and hidden therein. From 
thence they came forth, becoming incarnated in prophets of 
truth. When Joseph was born they were concealed and un- 
recognized in him, and when he entered into the holy land he 
presided over them and ruled there; so then they became known. 
When did this occur? To this question Scripture gives answer: 
when the Iris, or rainbow, first appeared in the world. Then 
was the time of the excision or cutting of the brutal and savage 


-and sinful from the face of the earth. Why, then, did they not 


perish? Why were they preserved? Because the flowers then 
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appeared on the earth. If they had not appeared, they, the 
brutal and sinful ones, would have become extinct and the world 
would have ceased its existence. Who, then, established the 
world and caused the fathers to appear? It was the voice or cry 
of the little ones, or students of the law, and it was owing to 
them that the world now subsists. 


EXpLaANATORY NoTES AND REMARKS. 


In these two first sections of the introduction to the Zohar 
are abstruse intimations and references to the doctrine of Light, 
which enters so largely as an element in the systems of ancient 
Eastern philosophy, especially that of the Persians, with whom 
the Jews had at one time such intimate relations. Light is the 
primal emanation of the Divine, from which and by which all 
things visible and invisible have originated. From out of that 
Light have they all come forth, and into it will they return when 
the great drama of existence is completed and the tragedy of life 
comes to an end. Meanwhile the Light that enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world to play each his or her part, is 
accessible to all, irrespective of artificial conditions or the dis- 
tinctions of human society. Upon our own measure of recep- 
tivity of it depends our inner development and evolution to 
higher planes of life; of loftier, clearer and more accurate views 
of truth that free us from the influence of external contamina- 
tions by purifying and spiritualizing the animal or lower nature 
within us. It is the one heritage common alike to king or peas- 
ant, noble or ignoble, learned or illiterate, rich or poor, and he 
who is endowed with and knows most of it ranks higher in the 
scale of existence and approximates nearer and closer to the 
Divine, in whom we all live and move and have life, whether we 
use it for the good and happiness of others or trifle and fritter it 
away as foolish spendthrifts who are ignorant of the value and 
worth of money. It was this Light that the great German, 
Goethe, in his last words, craved and desired: ‘‘Light! More 
Light!’’ And this is the Light that Rabbi Simeon refers to all 
through the pages of this remarkable book, in which we shall 
meet with many allusions to it of great interest, both to the gen- 
eral and the theosophic reader. Kabbalists affirm that there 
were thirty-two Alhim engaged in the work of creation as execu- 
tors of the divine will. They correspond to the Dhyan Chohans 
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in Hindu philosophy. By the lily, with thirteen leaves, is 
occultly meant the twelve avatars, or incarnations, of divine mes- 
sengers, six of whom are Cabiri, ministers of karmic justice for 
the chastisement of nations; and six of them are Messiahs; their 
emblem is a lily, whose color is white, as seen in ancient paint- 
ings of The Annunciation, in which the Angel Gabriel holds a 
lily in his hand. The thirteenth is their great chief and lord, by 
whom they have been trained and commissioned and sent forth 
on the great work of spiritual enlightenment of the nations. In 
Eastern philosophy he is known as the ‘‘Great Sacrifice,’’ the 
‘‘Silent Watcher,’’ who will not vacate his post until the last 
scion of humanity, agonizing and struggling with its weakness 
and infirmities to overcome self and accomplish its destiny, finds 
its way to him at last. We have also here hints of the state of 
mankind in its primary stages, when the cry of the Atzerim, the 
terrible or terrorizing ones, resounded on the earth, and which 
lasted until the fathers, or divine teachers, came and led human- 
ity on to the upward track of light and civilization. Then the 
world became steadied or established, and students of the divine 
law of the universe and of the divine government of humanity 
became numerous, their voices and teachings going out unto the 
ends of the world; and then, as it is written: ‘‘Great was the com- 
pany of the preachers’’ of truth and righteousness. 

By the ‘‘little ones’’ are meant student initiates, of which 
class St. Paul was one. Before his initiation his name was called 
Saul, but after his initiateship be became known as Paulus—the 
little one. There are various other expositions of these two 
sections by Kabbalists, but so abstrusely worded and expressed 
in metaphysical terms and language that none but those who 
have a wide and extended knowledge of Hebrew and its cognate 
language would be able to understand and appreciate them. 

For greater elucidation and a clearer understanding of the 
Briatie or creative Alhim, we give them in their order as set 
forth in Kabbalistic writings: 

(1) In the beginning Alhim created. (2) And the spirit of 
Alhim hovered or brooded. (3) And Alhim said: ‘‘Let there be 
hght.’? (4) And Alhim saw the light. (5) And Alhim divided 
between the light. (6) And Alhim ealled the light Day. (7) 
And Alhim said: ‘‘Let there be a firmament.’’ (8) And Alhim 
made the firmament. (9) And Alhim ealled the firmament 
Heaven. (10) Alhim said: ‘‘Let the waters be gathered to- 
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gether.’’ (11) Alhim called the dry land Earth. (12) And 
Alhim saw it was good. (13) Alhim said: ‘‘Let the earth bring 
forth.’’ (14) And Alhim saw it was good. (15) And Alhim said: 
‘‘Let there be lights.’’ (16) Alhim made two lights. (17) And 
Alhim placed them in the firmament of the heavens. (18) And 
Alhim saw it was good. (19) Alhim said: ‘‘ Let the waters bring 
forth.’’ (20) Alhim created the whales. (21) And Alhim saw 
it was good. (22) And Alhim blessed them, saying: ‘‘ Be fruit- 
ful and multiply.’’ (23) Alhim said: ‘‘Let the earth bring 
forth.’’ (24) Alhim made the beasts of the earth. (25) And Alhim 
saw it was good. (26) Alhim said: ‘‘Let us make man.’’ (27) 
And Alhim created the man. (28) In the form or image of Alnim 
ereated he him. (29) Alhim blessed them. (30) Alhim said: 
‘‘Be fruitful and multiply.’’ (31) Alhim said: ‘‘ Behold! I have 
given to you.’’ (32) And Alhim saw all that he had made. 

The English equivalents of the thirteen words intervening 
between the first and second Alhim are as follows: The heavens, 
the earth, earth was Tohu vabohu, darkness upon face, abyss (or 
great deep) Spirit. The five words between the second and third 
Alhim are: ‘‘Hovered, upon, face, waters, said.’ 

The expression, ‘‘Congregation of Israel,’’ in the first in- 
stance, refers to the first born sons of Light, or, as they are 
termed in the Book of Job, the morning stars, who, along with 
the Sons of Alhim, sang their song of praise at the creation of 
the world. In an extended sense, it includes the true children of 
Light who have attained unto the Divine Life. 


THe Occutt Ortcin or ALHIM. 


Rabbi Elhezar spake, and said: ‘‘ Lift up your eyes on high 
and behold who hath created these.’’ Lift up your eyes on 
high. Where? To the place whither all eyes are turned. There 
is the pathakh azeen, or opening of eyes. There you will recog- 
nize the mysterious Ancient One who created these and is the 
object of research. And who is he? It is Mi (who) that is ealled 
the summit of the heavens above, for all things exist by his will. 
Because he is the object concealed and invisible after which all 
seek. Therefore is this mysterious being called Who (Mi), and 
beyond him search in vain. But at the other extremity is an- 
other being known as What! (Mah). What distinguishes the 
one from the other? Mi (who), the concealed and hidden One, is 
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he whom all created beings are seeking to know, but after all 
their efforts and endeavors, by the gaining of knowledge, they 
only come at last to Mah (the what). Then, what do we know? 
What understanding of him have we? What have we found out 
or discovered? Truly, all is mysterious, as at first, and this is 
what the Scripture refers to where it is written: ‘‘Mah (what) 
I take thee to witness.’’ ‘‘Mah (what) shall I liken thee to?’’ 
When the temple at Jerusalem was ravaged and destroyed there 
‘was heard a voice crying aloud: ‘‘ What shall I testify concern- 
ing thee? For.from the beginning of creation have I testified to 
thee.’’ Also, is it written: ‘‘Z call heaven and earth this day to 
record.’’ ‘‘Mah (what) shali be likened unto thee.’’ ‘‘I will 
crown thee with crowns of holiness and make thee to rule over 
the world.’’ So that it shall be said: ‘‘Is this the city called 
Beautiful, etc?’’ ‘‘This is Jerusalem, the city most compacted 
im beauty.’’ ‘‘Mah (what) shall equal thee?’’ That is, it shall 
ascend on high, where thou art sitting, and even as thou observ- 
est below, the holy people do not now enter the holy city; so I 
say unto thee I will not ascend there until thy people have 
entered into thy walls below. Let this console and comfort thee. 
I will not ascend until, under the form of Mah, I become like 
thee in all things. If the overflow of thy afflictions be like that 
of the sea, and if thou say there is no healing or remedy for 
thee, thou thinkest wrongly. Mi (who) shall heal thee? This 
is the highest seale of the mystery—the mystery of the being 
upon whom dependeth all things. He shall heal and strengthen 
thee. Mi of the heavens above is the highest pole, Mah of the 
heavens below is the lower pole, and the heritage of Jacob stands 
between these extremities of the heavens—Mi (who) and Mah 
(what). This is the meaning of the words ‘‘Who (M1) created 
these?’’ 

Then Rabbi Simeon, interrupting, spake, and said: ‘‘Elie- 
zar, my son! cease thy interpretations of the words, for a pro- 
found mystery is about to be revealed, which the children of the 
world know nothing of, even unto this day.’? Rabbi Eliezar 
obeyed, and ceased speaking. 

Rabbi Simeon for a moment was silent, and then said: 
‘*Kliezar, my son, what is the meaning of Aleh (these)? If thou 
sayest it includes the stars, constellations and other heavenly 
bodies which are visible and seen always to the eye of man and 
have been created by Mah, as it is written, ‘‘By the word of God 
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the heavens were made.’’ <Aleh (these) cannot refer to things 
invisible, but to those that are seen. The mysterious meaning 
of the word was revealed to me one day that I was standing by 
the seashore, when Elijah, the prophet, suddenly appeared and 
said unto me: Rabbi! knowest thou what Aleh (these things) 
means? And I answered and said it means the heavens and 
their hosts, the work of the Holy One, blessed be He, which it 
behooves every man to study as it is written: ‘‘ When I consider 
the heavens the work of thy fingers, etc.’’ ‘‘Oh, Lord, our God, 
how excellent is thy name in all the earth!’’ Rabbi! said Elijah, 
this word is an occult word, and was revealed and explained in 
the heavenly college thus. When the Most Secret One wished 
to reveal himself, He first created a point, and it became a divine 
Thought, in which were the ideas of all created things and forms 
of all things, and also that holy, glorious Light wherein was the 
Holy of Holies—a structure of magnificent and lofty dimensions, 
the work of that divine Thought and the beginning, or corner- 
stone, to this structure, hidden and concealed in the name as yet 
ineffable and known only as Mi (who), who wished to manifest 
itself and to be called by a name and become arrayed and clothed 
with a precious and resplendent garment. He therefore created 
Aleh (these things), which then became a part of the divine 
name; for these words, joined and associated together, form 
Alhim, which is composed of Aleh (these things), and Mi re- 
versed and which existed not previous to this conjunction. 

To this mystery the worshippers of the golden calf alluded 
when they cried: ‘‘ Aleh is thy God, Oh, Israel! As on the work 
of creation, Mi remains conjoined with Aleh (these), so in the 
name Alhim they are always inseparable. And by reason of this 
unity the world abides as it is. Having thus spoken, Elijah 
disappeared, and I saw him no more. It is from him I learned 
the meaning of this mystery of Mi, Aleh and Alhim.’’ 

Rabbi Eliezar and the rest of the students went, and pros- 
trating themselves before their master, said: ‘‘If we had come 
into the world only to hear and understand the meaning of these 
words, we should be satisfied.’’ Rabbi Simeon then commenced 
speaking again, and said: ‘‘Thus the heaven and all its hosts 
dave been created by means of Mah, for it is written: ‘‘ When I 
behold the heavens, the work of thy fingers, etc. Oh, Lord, our 
God, Mah (what) thy name is excellent in all the earth.’’ Thou 
who hast set thy glory above the heavens, signifying and refer- 
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ring to the ascension of Aleh in Mi, after creating one for the 
other and forming one name. Thus mean the words berashith, 
bara. Alhim, God, in the beginning created Alhim. This junc- 
tion of the two words being effected, the mother lent the daugh- 
ter her garments of splendor and arrayed her in her jewels; and 
when was this? When all the males appeared before Alhim 
(God) as it is written: ‘‘ All the males, three times a year shall 
they present themselves before the Lord, Alhim.’’ Alhim is here 
ealled Adon, or Lord, as it is written: ‘‘ Behold the ark of the 
covenant, Adon of all the earth.’’ So the H from Mah, repre- 
senting the female principle, went forth and was replaced by I 
(representing the male principle) from Mi, and thus Alhim is 
formed. This is the signification of the words ‘‘ When I remem- 
ber Aleh, I pour out my soul within me.’’ ‘‘I have remembered 
this and have shed tears.’’ 

That the letters, emanating one from the other, might pro- 
duce Aleh and then form Alhim, according as it is written: ‘‘I 
will bring them down from on high into the house of Alhim 
below,’’ in order to form an Alhim like Alhim above. How? By 
songs and thanksgiving. Rabbi Simeon ceased speaking, and 
his son, Rabbi Eliezar, exclaimed: ‘‘My silence has resulted in 
the building of a temple above and a temple below, and the old 
proverb has been realized—‘if speech is worth a shekel, silence 
is worth two.’ If my speech was worth a shekel, my silence was 
worth two; for I have learned that two worlds have been created 
—the heavenly and the earthly—at the same time.”’ 

Rabbi Simeon spake again: We will explain the words fol- 
lowing those which have been quoted and explained: ‘‘ That 
bringeth out their host by number.’’ There are two personali- 
ties inferred, viz.: Mi and Mah—the one above, the other below. 
That above says ‘‘Bringeth out the host by number.’’ It must 
be confessed there is none like unto him, yet is he who bringeth 
forth bread from the earth, though below, one and the same. 
By number, amounting to six hundred thousand, ‘‘who stand 
together as one man.’’ ‘‘He calls them by name.’’ If you say 
by their own special name, He calls them. It is not so, because 
Aleh had not as yet entered into the divine name, and He was 
only known as Mi, and was then creating things in their own 
nature, and at the same time hidden and concealed in him. But 
as soon as Alhim was formed, as stated before, from Aleh, Mi, 
then, by virtue of this name, he created the universe. This is the 
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meaning of the words: ‘‘He called by the name,’’ his name. 
‘“By the greatness of his might’’; that is, by the divine will, 
which in a hidden and mysterious manner and according to its 
good pleasure worketh and doeth all things both in the world 
above and the world below. ‘‘Not one faileth,’’ meaning that of 
the host of six hundred thousand created and produced by the 
power of the name Alhim, not one is wanting or missing. Like 
the children of Israel, who, although punished and afflicted by 
plagues, yet always continued undiminished in number as they 
went out of Egypt, not one was missing of their six hundred 
thousand strong; and so shall it be with the host, both above and 
below, not one shall be wanting. 


Tue MystTIcISsM OF THE ALPHABET. 


Rabbi Chananya spake, and said: ‘‘ Before creation began, 
the alphabetical letters were in reversed order; thus, the two 
first words in the Book of Genesis, berashith, bara, begin with 
B; the next two, Alhim, ath, with A. Why did it not commence 
with A, the first letter? The reason of this inversion is as fol- 
lows: For two thousand years before the creation of the world 
the letters were concealed and hidden, being objects of divine 
pleasure and delight. 

‘When the Divine Being, however, willed to create the world, 
all the letters appeared before his presence in their reverse 
order. Th first ascended and said: ‘Lord of the Universe! let it 
please thee to create the world by me, as I am the final letter of 
the word Emeth (truth), which is graven on thy signet ring. 
Thou thyself art called meth, and therefore it will become thee, 
the great King, to begin and create the world by me.’ Said the 
Holy One (blessed be He): ‘Thou, oh, Teth, are indeed worthy, 
but I cannot create the world by thee; for thou art destined to be 
not only the characteristic emblem borne by faithful students of 
the law, from beginning to end, but also the associate of Maveth 
(death), of which thou art the final letter. Therefore the crea- 
tion of the world cannot, must not, be through thee.’ 

‘¢ After Th had disappeared, Sh ascended and said: ‘I pray 
thee, Lord of the Universe, as bearing thy great name Shaddai 
(almighty), to create the world by me, by the holy name that 
becometh thee only.’ Said the Holy One: ‘Thou art truly, oh, 
Schin, worthy, pure and true; but letters that go to form lying 
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and falsehood will associate themselves with thee, viz.: Koph 
(Q) and Resh (R), and with thee will make up SheQeR (a lie), 
Falsehood, in order that it may be received and credited, come 
first with the appearance of truth (Sh), which thou representest, 
and for this reason I will not create the world by thee.’ So Schin 
departed and Q and R, having heard these words, dared not pre- 
sent themselves before the divine presence. 

‘““TZ then went before him, saying: ‘Because I mark the 
Zaddikim (the righteous), and thou thyself bearest me in thy 
name, Zaddik (righteous), and also it is written ‘‘The righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness,’’ it will become thee to create the 
world by me.’ Then said the Holy One: ‘‘Zaddi, Zaddi, thou 
art truly righteous, but thou must keep thyself concealed, and 
thy occult meaning must not be made known or become revealed; 
and therefore thou must not be used in the creation of the world. 
Thy original form was a rod, symbol of the female principle, 
surmounted by Yod, a letter of the holy Name, and also of the 
Holy Covenant, and emblem of the male principle. (By this, 
reference is made to the first man, who was androgynous, with 
faces turning one to the right, the other to the left, as symbolized 
in the figure of Zaddi in the Hebrew alphabet). But the time 
will come that thou shall be divided, and thy faces shall then be 
turned to each other.’ 

‘*Zaddi then departed, and P ascended and said: ‘I am the 
beginning of the salvation (Peragna) and deliverance (Peduth) 
thou will execute in the world. It will be fitting to create it by 
me.’ ‘Thou art worthy,’ replied the Holy One, ‘but thou also 
givest rise to Evil (Peshang), and in thy form resemblest those 
animals who walk with drooping heads, like wicked men who go 
about with bowed heads and extended hands. I will not, there- 
fore, create the world by thee.’ 

‘‘To the letter Ayin, the initial of the word Avon (iniquity), 
though it claimed the origination of Anava (Modesty), the Holy 
One said: ‘I shall not create the world by thee.’ And forthwith 
Ayin departed. 

‘*S then went and pleaded: ‘I am near (Samich) to the 
fallen ones, as it is written: ‘‘The Lord upholdeth (soumekh) 
all them that fall.’?’ ‘Thou must return, Samich, to thy place,’ 
was the reply of the Holy One, ‘and must not leave it; for if 
thou dost, what will become of the fallen, who will need and look 
to thee for aid and support?’ 
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‘‘Samich forthwith returned, and was followed by N, who 
said: ‘Oh, thou Holy One! that thou mayest be venerated in 
praises (Nura tehillim), and also because the praise of the 
righteous will be a Nava (delight), let it please thee to create 
the world by me.’ To whom he replied: ‘Nun, return thou to 
thy place with the fallen (Nephelim), for whose sake Samich 
hath gone back to her place, and lean for support upon her.’ 

‘‘M then followed after, saying: ‘Thou wilt by me be called 
Melech (King).’ ‘Truly so,’ said He, ‘but I will not, for all that, 
create the world by thee. Go back at once to thy place with thy 
companion letters, L and CH; for there must be a King, and for 
the world to be without one would not be seemly.’ ”’ 

(To be Continued.) 





‘*And yet, O Man born of Woman,’’ cries the Autobio- 
grapher, with one of his sudden whirls, ‘‘wherein is my case 
peculiar? Hadst thou, any more than I, a Father whom thou 
knowest? The Andreas and Gretchen, or the Adam and Eve, 
who led thee into Life, and for a time suckled and pap-fed thee 
there, whom thou namest Father and Mother; these were, like 
mine, but thy nursing-father and nursing-mother; thy true Be- 
ginning and Father is in Heaven, whom with the bodily eye 
thou shalt never behold, but only with the spiritual.’’ 
—Diogenes T'eufelsdrokh in Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 





Little knowest thou of the burning of a World-Phoenix, who 
fanciest that she must first burn-out, and lie as a dead cinereous 
heap; and therefrom the young one start-up by miracle, and fly 
heavenward. Far otherwise! In that Fire-whirlwind, Creation 
and Destruction proceed together; ever as the ashes of the Old 
are blown about, do organic filaments of the New mysteriously 
spin themselves: and amid the rushing and the waving of the 
Whirlwind-element come tones of a melodious Deathsong, which 
end not but in tones of a more melodious Birthsong. Nay, look 
into the Fire-whirlwind with thy own eyes, and thou wilt see. 
—Diogenes Teufelsdrokh in Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 
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MAN A CITY. 
Rervusuie [V. 
By ALExANDER WIxper, M. D. 
IV. 


JUSTICE THE HARMONY OF THE FACULTIES. 


S OKRATES, having laid down the proposition that men 
of the military class shall be employed solely as 
guardians and prevented from becoming masters in- 

stead, the suggestion is offered by Adeimantos that 
such an arrangement will not be one supremely fortunate 
for them. They only fill the place of hired helpers, and 
are not permitted to possess lands, build houses, purchase 
furniture, entertain others, travel for pleasure, or handle 
money like people in general. To this Sokrates answers 
that in establishing the city if was not contemplated to 
have any one class superlatively happy, but that the whole 
city should be happy to the fullest extent possible. In 
such a city we will meet with justice, but where particular classes 
are favored there is certain to be injustice. In painting a human 
figure, the artist does not seek to put the most beautiful colors 
on the most beautiful parts of the body, as upon the eyes, for 
example; but, by giving what is its due to each particular part, 
he makes the whole beautiful. If those who profess to follow 
particular callings in the city are simply required to work when 
they pleased, they would presently cease to follow their profes- 
sion. This may be comparatively a small evil, but the auxili- 
aries and guardians, the military class, must keep strictly to 
their place, and everybody else in the same way. It is thus, as 
the city becomes prosperous and in good condition, that the 
several classes of population are enabled to share in the good 
fortune to the degree that is natural to them. 
Deterioration in the quality of workmen is due to two causes 
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—wealth and poverty. To illustrate: when a potter becomes 
rich he takes less pains with his work, grows indolent, and be- 
comes an inferior workman. Yet, if he has no money, he cannot 
buy tools and other necessary articles; and so will neither work 
so well nor instruct others to do their work properly. Hence 
the rulers ought to watch equally against wealth and against 
poverty. The one will engender luxury and idleness; the other 
will produce a mean disposition and vicious conduct; and in both 
cases there is certain to be discontent and incessant demand for 
innovation. 

In ease of the city that has no money being involved in war, 
there is little occasion for apprehension. It will be a conflict of a 
disciplined military force on one side, with rich men on the other. 
Even if the city has to contend with two or more, it can negotiate 
with other cities to become allies by »greeing to yield them the 
spoils of the enemy. Although there should be many cities in 
the combination, the conditions will not be materially altered. 
There will always be two parties in every one of them—the poor 
and the rich—and these will be in contention with each other. It 
would be a blunder to treat with them as individual cities. If, 
however, the negotiations are had with the many, giving them 
the goods, and even the persons, of the others, then the many 
will be the allies. So long as the city is conducted thus prudently 
it will be accounted the greatest, though its military force be no 
more than a thousand. A city like that is not easy to find, either 
among the Greeks or elsewhere; but there are many which 
greatly excel. Mr. Davis remarks that the philosopher wishes 
it to be understood that the dimensions of a city should be in- 
creased only in such a way as may be consistent with moderate 
bulk, and not endanger its unity and the harmony of its several 
parts. An individual abnormally large is liable to destructive 
disease. ‘‘So long as the city continues to be one, it may in- 
erease,’’ says Sokrates, ‘‘but no farther.’’ In regard to the | 
several classes, if the offspring of any of the rulers turns out to 
be of an inferior cast of mind, he should be relegated to some 
other class; and, conversely, if any son of the other classes 
proves to be superior, he must be transferred to it accordingly. 
Thus every individual will be put to the use for which nature 
designed him, and everyone will give his attention to his work 
as one individual, and not as many. In this way the city will 
present the aspect of singleness and unity, and not that of a 
confusing plurality. 
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Yet these are small matters when compared to the one great 
thing, which is not so very great, but sufficient for the purpose— 
the Education and training of the children. If they are edu- 
cated to become worthy men, they will easily see through all 
these matters, and others that will be passed over for the time; 
and likewise the subject of women, wedlock and procreation of 
children, because, as the saying goes, all these ought to be made 
common matters of friends. This was a Pythagorean expres- 
sion, to which Plato refers—that with friends their property 
should be in common. A commonwealth, when it is begun, goes 
on increasing all the time in a circle, like a tree, from year to 
year. Good training and education, when they are maintained, 
create good natures; and worthy natures which have participated 
in such education are naturally better than those that were be- 
fore them, in various respects, and also in propagating their 
like, as in the case of other living things. Hence those who are 
set to protect the city from harm should be careful, above every- 
thing, not to make innovations contrary to the established order, 
both in gymnastics and in literary instruction, lest it unobserv- 
edly operates to disorder and ruin; but should preserve the 
established order as far as possible. 

A safeguard ought accordingly to be established in the edu- 
cation of the children. Lawlessness is likely to creep in as a 
form of sport, and as though there was no harm in it. So it 
glides silently into the morals and practice; then to their con- 
tracts with one another, and from that makes its way with great 
disregard of what is right into the legislation and several de- 
partments of government, till finally it overthrows everything, 
private and public. If children are permitted to indulge in such 
sports and pastimes as are of a lawless character, and are such 
themselves, it is impossible for them to grow up men that will 
be obedient to law and otherwise worthy. When, however, mak- 
ing a good beginning, children engage in well-ordered pastimes 
while being instructed, the very contrary is likely to happen 
with them, and then what before in the city had been neglected 
is certain to be corrected. 

Usages likewise which had been considered to be smal! mat- 
ters those ill-educated persons discard again, such as that 
younger persons should keep silence before those older, giving 
them a seat at table and rising up before them, respect for par- 
ents ;also in relation to the dressing of the hair, the wearing of 
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clothes, the foot-gear and the whole arrangement of things out- 
side, and like matters. But the making of laws respecting these 
things, Sokrates declares, would be silly. It is not done any- 
where, and though there should be special exactments and writ- 
ten ordinances requiring such things, these would not be heeded. 
Individuals will be sure to behave as they have been educated. 

Adeimantos thinks the same conditions will apply to other 
cases, such as matters of contract and petty traffic which indi- 
viduals carry on with one another in the market, and also to 
negotiations in regard to mechanics work, wranglings and as- 
saults, engaging in lawsuits, the appointing of judges and jurors, 
and perhaps to such exactions or impositions of taxes as are 
necessary as markets and ports, and generally in regard to com- 
mercial, municipal, or harbor legislation, or anything of like 
character. He is sure that there is no need to impose regulations 
by statute on good men, as they will soon find out for them- 
selves what is proper and right. Aye, Sokrates replies, such 
would be the case if God afforded security for the laws which 
have been before described. Without such assurance, Adeiman- 
tos remarks that people will continue through life making regu- 
lations and amending them, imagining that in this way they will 
obtain the best result. 

This, Sokrates remarks, would be like living the life of sick 
folks, or of persons who do not restrain their appetites and are 
unwilling to relinquish a bad way of living. They incessantly 
undergo medical treatment, but accomplish no result except to 
make their ailments worse and more complicated, always with 
the hope, if anyone recommends a drug, that this will restore 
health. But that man they will consider as being of all men the 
most unfriendly who ventures to tell them the truth, that they 
must abandon indulgence in drink, gross feeding, sensual pleas- 
ures, and idleness; or else that there will be no benefit from 
drugs, or cauteries, or surgical operations, or incantations, or 
charms, or any such things. 

The analogy may be applied to the government of the city. 
There were cities that were ill-governed, yet forbade any altera- 
tions of the laws and constitution under pain of death. Yet the 
ruler who conforms to the regulations, flattering the people, 
fawning upon them, anticipating their wishes and skilfully grati- 
fying them, will be regarded as good and wise and held in high 
honor. 
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There are public men in such cities sometimes who are really 
deceived by this adulation and really think that they are states- 
men because they are applauded by the many. The man who is 
unable to measure is told by others that cannot measure that he 
is six feet high; he cannot avoid believing it. The men just de- 
scribed are more ridiculous still. They are constantly making 
laws and amending them, telling the nation that by so doing they 
will put an end to the frauds which attend commercial trans- 
actions and evils of other kinds. They are not aware that their 
operations are only endeavors to destroy a Hydra.’ But it is 
evident, Sokrates thinks, that a true legislator ought not to 
trouble himself about minor exactments. In an ill-governed 
city they are useless, and in a well-governed community they are 
superfluous. With this conclusion, there remains nothing to be 
considered in regard to law-making; but the greatest and most 
important of legal institutions remains to Apollo. The philoso- 
pher would leave matters of religion to be prescribed at Delphi. 
Under this head are included the erecting of sacred buildings, 
sacrifices, services to gods, demons and heroes, and likewise to 
the dead. 

This recognition was doubtless prompted by polite defer- 
ence to the popular belief. Apollo at Delphi was the divinity of 
Greece, who was regarded as presiding over public and secular 
affairs. The gods were emanations of the Supreme Being, shar- 
ing in a measure of his power and ubiquity. The demons con- 
stitute lower grades of spiritual essences, and heroes, or half- 
gods, were the offspring of a human as well as of a divine parent. 


In later periods archangels, angels and archons were also 
included. 





1The Hydra of classic fable was a many-headed serpent which the hero Herakles 
was commanded to kill. But he could assail only one head at a time, and when that was 
destroyed, others sprang up in its place. Doubtless the legend had an Oriental 
origin, and the Hydra or Naga with its many heads denoted some divinity of the 
earlier worship that was superseded by the newer religious polity of the historic 
period. The ‘“‘Twelve Labors’’ indicate a change of such a kind. The prehistoric period 
in Greece has been vaguely depicted to us by the various and often contradictory tales 
of the poets. It may be deduced from them that government was in the hands of a 
sacerdotal caste, and that human sacrifices and kindred savage rites were employed. 
The legends of Theseus and Herakles appear to have been framed to represent the 
transitions to the historic times. Herakles is described as a ‘hero” or a half-god. 
being the son of Zeus by a human mother. By an artifice of the goddess Hera he was 
made subject to Erysheus, the king of Mykenae, who imposed upon him the performing 
of Twelve Tasks. The second of these was to destroy the Hydra. This was a huge 
serpent living in the marsh at Lerna in Argolis. It had nine heads. one of them im- 
perishable. Significantly, a crab is represented as aiding the monster. Evidently the 
Hydra represented some form of the anterior worship attended by human sacrifice, 
to which the hero put an end. Another interpretation makes Herakles the same as 
the Sun God and makes the Twelve Tasks correspond with the wraths. Thus the Sun 
entering Leo, as figured by the setting of the lion; and when it enters Virgo, the con- 
stellation of the Hydra disappears and Cancer comes into sight. The other ten are 
also explained by astral occurrences pertinent to the occasion. 
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The gradations of gods, demons and heroes are understood 
by readers in a sense conformed to their own mental tone and 
development. On the one hand, they are personifications of 
spiritual essences, forming a chain from the Supreme Being to 
man. In another view they denote the various dispositions, tem- 
pers of mind, faculties of understanding, corresponding to what 
is uppermost and active in the individual. On the better side of 
me I am a god and like god; on the other, I may be something 
else—‘‘of the earth, earthy.’’ 

It was considered obligatory to care properly for the bodies 
of the dead. While Sokrates was one of the prytanes the com- 
manders of the army were sentenced to death for not performing 
this duty after a battle. It was believed that the disbodied souls 
suffered severely when the funeral offices were neglected. Offer- 
ings of food and drink were made to them afterward at the fam- 
ily hearth or place of burial, to assure their enjoyment and good 
offices. The Chinese and Hindus still maintain this form of 
worship. 

‘‘Thus the city is established,’’ remarks the philosopher. It 
is now time to consider where justice may be, and where in- 
justice, and in what respect they differ from each other, and like- 
wise which of the two qualities a person must possess in order 
to be happy, even though he is unperceived by all the gods and 
human beings. 

The city, if it is rightly founded, will be good. Beyond 
question, then, it is wise, courageous, discreet and just. Hence, 
as it has been described, it is wise because it is provident; and 
this is superior knowledge. This knowledge is manifest in the 
provisions for safety, and with the rulers who exercise guardian- 
ship. These are fewest in number of the whole population, and 
by its agency and the superior knowledge that is placed over and 
governs, the whole city is wisely established in the natural way. 
This class, the least numerous of any, it behooves to participate 
of that superior knowledge which is called wisdom. 

The city is also brave because of the class that carries on 
war and defends the commonwealth. Dyers, when they select 
wool for their work, make choice of that which is perfectly clean 
and white. Other kinds may be easily washed out or have a 
ridiculous appearance, but this, when properly prepared, holds 
color, even when washing and soap are applied. Warriors are 
to be selected on analogous principles and instructed in gym- 
nastics and literature. 
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Another thing required is self-control, and, with that, jus- 
tice. Sokrates defines self-control as a certain ruling principle 
within a person over certain pleasures and desires as being 
superior to himself. This expression is itself explained as 
though an individual was a twofold being. One part of his soul 
is better and another worse. When the better part governs the 
other, the individual is described as superior to himself; and 
when the other is predominant, he is declared inferior and in 
disorder generally. Making use of this analogy, the city in 
which the better portion governs the other is called self-poised 
and superior to itself. But there are to be encountered every- 
where among children, women and domestics, and among the 
numerous and worthless of those that are termed freemen, many 
and various kinds of desires, pleasures and pains. Only with 
the few, the best in nature and best educated, will be found 
simple and moderate desires which are under the control of 
reason in conjunction with the superior mind and correct judg- 
ment. These various conditions will exist in the city. The 
desires of the many and the worthless will be kept under by the 
desires and good sense of the few and more respectable. Hence 
the city, as here described, is superior to pleasures and desires, 
and to itself likewise. Both classes, the rulers and the ruled, 
agree as to which should govern, thus establishing equilibrium 
and self-control in the most perfect form. Wisdom and courage 
are the endowment of distinct classes, but self-control is a kind 
of harmony, extending as it does through all. The original ques- 
tion is left and now comes for attention: What is justice? The 
answer, as a whole, is easy enough—yustice is what ought to be 
done. But when considered in detail there are many things to 
be taken into account. ' 

So far as the concept of justice is concerned, a just man wiil 
not differ, but will be similar in conception to a just city. It is 
because the three forms of natural proclivity in the city each 
works according to its own bent, that that city as a whole appears 
to be just. But it is because of certain other conditions and 
habits of these same forms of natural disposition that it appears 
to be self-poised, courageous and wise. The individual likewise, 
who has the same qualities in his own soul, is worthy to be dis- 
tinguished and described by the same term. The character of a 
city results from that of individual persons of note in it, as high 
spirit with the Thracians and Skyths, love of learning with the 
Athenians, and covetousness with the Phenicians and Egyptians. 
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Another question is whether we perform our separate acts 
by one faculty, or, as there are three, we act by each, distinct 
from the others—learning by one, getting angry by another, 
and coveting bodily delights by another; and when engaged with 
them we act on each with the whole soul. It is plain that the 
desires are different from one another, and that each desire 
refers to something specific to it, like drink for thirst, food for 
hunger. Things naturally relative refer in each particular to an 
object to which they belong, while in an individual character 
they refer to only the useless individually. The greater is 
greater than something else, the numerous than the less numer- 
ous. A superior knowledge may be that of learning itself, or of 
whatever department we choose to consider the knowledge; or, 
being of a particular kind of building, it will refer to that alone, 
this being because it is a particular thing and separate from other 
departments. In short, things which are relative when taken by 
themselves alone refer to themselves alone, but when considered 
as of some particular quality they refer to particular objects. 
Nevertheless, it is not to be regarded as altogether similar to 
the object of which it is the superior knowledge; else the knowl- 
edge of health and sickness would also imply a partaking sub- 
jectively of those conditions. As only a certain quality is in- 
cluded in the arrangement, it is considered as a particular brancl 
of knowledge, and is called by the qualifying of their medical 
knowledge. Thirst is a desire for drink, and this the soul of the 
thirsty man covets. Yet there may also be something in the 
soul that holds back from this impulse. There are distinctly two 
principles, separate from one another—the reasoning principle, 
with which it reasons, and the irrational and appetitive prin- 
ciple, by which it loves, hungers, thirsts and is swayed by desires. 

Thus there is likewise another—the passionate principle. If 
the desires impel an individual against the reasoning faculty, he 
reproaches himself and is angry. Like two persons in dispute, 
the anger becomes an auxiliary to the reason. But when reason 
takes sides with the desires, no opposition in such case will be 
made to them. When a person imagines that he is doing a wrong 
to another, then the more he is of noble temper, the less he is 
likely to be angry in ease of suffering hunger, cold or other inflic- 
tion from the person whom he considers to have a right to inflict 
them. But if he is of opinion that he is himself the injured one, 
he will chafe and bear up obstinately against hunger, cold or 
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whatever else he may have to suffer; and he does not let go till he 
has overcome, or died, or been pacified. Hence there are three 
principles in operation in a city—the acquisitive, the auxili- 
ary, and the deliberative—and they correspond to those in the 
soul, the appetitive, the rational, and the passionate, which, when 
it has not been corrupted by bad training, is auxiliary to the 
rational. Thus in what respect the city is wise, in like respect 
the individual is wise. In like respect, too, as the city is brave 
and virtuous, so is the individual brave and virtuous. So like- 
wise in the same way that the city is just, the individual is also 
just. The city is just and equally balanced when each of the 
three classes of population does its own particular work. The 
individual is just and does his share when every principle and 
quality in him alse does its own work; and this is accomplished 
when the rational part of his nature governs and directs as 
being wise and in charge of the whole soul, and the passionate 
principle is submissive to it and auxiliary. The appetite in every 
individual is present in the largest part of the soul, and is by its 
nature greedy of wealth; but these two having been truly taught 
and disciplined in their own functions by their cooperating, have 
power over it, and make sure it will not, with the growth and 
strength acquired from pleasure through the body, become rest- 
less and endeavor to enslave and dominate the others and over- 
turn the plans of life. This will be effected when the two have 
been properly taught and disciplined in their own spheres of 
action. They will maintain a good guard from the outside in 
behalf of both the soul and body, the one planning and the other 
fighting in obedience to it and courageously executing the plans 
which it lays down. When the passionate principle of the soul 
maintains what is required by the reasoning faculty in respect to 
what is to be dreaded and what is not, the individual is called 
manly and courageous. And from that minute part of his being 
which governs the individual and dictates this he is also called 
wise, since that faculty possesses the superior knowledge of 
what is suitable for each department of our nature by itself and 
for the three together. When the three are in harmony, the 
reasoning faculty governing and the others acting subordinate 
to it, he is considered judicious and sensible. 

Such is the quality, whether of the city or of the individual. 

Justice in like manner is nothing else in the individual than 
it is in the entire city. We may imagine him in conditions of 
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extraordinary temptation and difficulty. If large amounts of 
money should be placed in his charge, whether he would be likely 
to embezzle it, using it as his own; whether he would keep free 
from robbing of sanctuaries, secret thefts and betrayals, either 
privately with his associates or publicly with the business of the 
city; whether he would be faithless in respect to oaths or other 
agreements; whether in any one else than in him we will find 
debauched habits, neglect of parents, and impiety—the reason 
for all this, the cause of such propriety of conduct, is due to this 
equilibrium of character, justice, which consists in each part of 
his nature, doing its own part as to governing and being 
governed. 

This definition, however it may be, naturally impresses us 
with its unlikeness to some of our modern nations. The phil- 
osopher sets forth an idolon of justice, illustrating it by the com- 
parisons that a man fitted for the office of shoemaker should 
make shoes and do no other kind of work, and so with a builder 
and others. Justice, we are told, does not regard merely an 
individual’s external action, but what is truly internal and dis- 
tinctly his own interior quality. No principle in one person is 
to be allowed to attempt what belongs to the province of another, 
or to meddle and interfere with what does not belong to it; his 
attending properly to his own affairs, becoming really a friend 
to himself, he will be led to combine all the principles together, 
as in music. Thus he will be able to perform what is to be done, 
either in acquiring wealth, managing the body, or conducting any 
public or private affairs, and in all these cases reckoning that 
which he does as being just and good, and calling the knowledge 
which guides this action wisdom, but at the same time calling an 
unjust action and the opinion which directs it folly. 

Injustice is defined accordingly as a kind of conflict between 
the three principles of the soul—a sort of meddling and inter- 
fering in matters that do not belong with their proper functions 
and a revolt of some part against the whole soul, aspiring to 
govern where it should be in subjection. This disturbance and 
error constitute the vices which are known as injustice, absence 
of proper restraint, pusillanimity, clownishness, and, in short, 
all forms of badness. The doing of injustice, the condition of 
being unjust, and the doing of justice, are distinctly manifest if 
injustice and justice are. They are analogous to what is healthy 
and what is diseased, the one being in the body and the other in 
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the soul. This is shown by the fact that things that are whole- 
some produce health, and those that are unwholesome produce 
disease. In like manner doing justly produces justice, and doing 
unjustly produces injustice. To produce health it is necessary 
that everything in the body shall be so established as to govern 
and be governed according to nature; and to create disorder the 
condition is that of governing and being governed contrary to 
nature. The same rule, by analogy, therefore exists with the 
soul. 

The discussion now leads to forms of government. There 
are five of these for the commonwealth, Sokrates remarks, as 
there are five of the soul. But, he adds, only one of these has 
been considered, but it may have a twofold application. Where 
one is placed superior to the rest, it is a kingdom; but if there 
are more than one, it is an aristocracy. This is but one form, 
however, Sokrates adds. Whether one governs or several, they 
will not change the established laws of the city and will observe 
the training and education which have been described. 





AN OMAR SONNET. 
By Joun B. OppyckKeE. 


The ashen fog’s impenetrable pall 
Did sudden o’er the trafficked city fall, 
And silence, death-like, grim and blind, did reign; 
Yet one, in flowing garment, gaunt and tall, 
Of studious visage, it could not restrain; 
For with a feeble lantern and a cane 
He thought to light and feel his hidden way. 
With bold conceit, he started off amain 
And traveled far. But when redawned the day 
He saw his zigzag wanderings with dismay— 
His search had ended where it had begun. 
The stick served nought. The smothered, flickering ray 
Had useless been. The philosophic one 
Was taught to stay at home and wait the sun. 











THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondence Between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, andthe Human Body, and Their 
Practical Application to Modern Problems. 


By Kynut M. Pavtt. 
IV. 
GENERAL Laws oF Music. 
(Continued. ) 


HE first minor scale is created by a process opposite to 
that of the first major seale, in accordance with the law 
of balance. Without a recognition of this fact, the 
musical system cannot be understood. The creative 

processes of the major and minor branches are related to each 
other as addition is to subtraction, multiplication to division, 
and involution to the evolution of numbers. The law of duality 
in numerical operations produces the dual effect in musical har- 
mony. The symbol of the cross, or the symmetrical union of 
opposite principles, is the guide which leads us through the 
labyrinths of research, and shows the simplicity of nature’s 
work. 

Instead of starting from F and ascending by successive 
multiplication to the first major seale, we now start from its 
twin note, B, situated on the opposite end of the spiral diameter. 
Two notes so situated we will call complementary. The first 
minor scale is then evolved through successive division of the 
starting number by 2, 3 and 5, and their multiples. The relative 
vibration number of B, the last created of the seven major notes, 
is 45, and we divide it repeatedly until we find eight notes within 
the space of an octave and standing to each other in the simplest 
possible numerical relationship. These eight notes constitute 
the first minor scale, which is then the true counterpart of the 
first major scale. Throughout this reasoning we see the law of 
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duality, which does away with many of the complications of 
modern musical theories. In choosing B 45 as the starting note 
for minor evolution, we get fractional numbers, which are not so 
easily handled as whole numbers; this can be avoided if we start 
from a higher octave of B 45, which does not change the law, but 
makes easier a comparison between the two branches of the 
musical system. Such octave numbers are 90, 180, 360, 720, and 
so forth. 

In Table VI. we first show the minor creation of notes from 
B 45, and later introduce 720 as the starting number. We can 
then see the advantage of one method over the other. Table VI. 


is similar to Table I., but the numbers go downward instead of 
upward. 


TABLE VI. 
Minor Creation of Notes. 
B 1966664608068 6% 49, 22/25 1l'/., o/s, o*/ ses | ad */ ees eee eereeeee 
Dc neenendess 15, 72/2, 3°/4, 17/sy 8 /igy ccc cceccccccecececces .. 
G cee eee eee ees 9, 4*/,, 2" / «a Pie coe eee se ere ere eee eee eee eeeee 
ee es ie i ince wenn nenerendeennheenewe 
cab awheneees 8 FS eT eT TT TTT 
D a a a oe a ee win "Ses "/ s95 TLtntrrrertrcrtrTITrT.lTrTtrteTiLetrterrese se 
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In comparing Table VI. with Table I., we find that the first 
number of each row, except that of D, is the same for corre- 
sponding note in both tables, and that if D is omitted one series 
is the reverse of the other. D is the sixth created note in both 
eases. On account of its peculiar central position it has the 
privilege of acting in a manner different from the other notes. 

Let us now study the mutual relation of the major and 
minor series of created notes. This is done in Table VII., which 
shows the first numbers of both tables. 


TABLE VIL. 


Major and Minor Created Series. 


Major: F C A G 1D D B 
1 3 D 9 1 27 8 45 


Minor: B E G A C D 
9g 5 
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This order of notes must be noticed, because it applies to 
the upbuilding of cosmic spheres of matter. In Table VII. twin 
notes are found in the same vertical column, F over B, C over E, 
and so forth. The product of two twin notes is here 45, which 
is four octaves lower than the previous number, 720. Both 
represent B. The note D 1°/; is four octaves lower than D 26°/;, 
which is the minor D twin note of the major D 27. In practical 
music the two D’s are one note, but in its essence D is dual, as 
seen by its two forms, 27 and 26°/;,, which numbers are related as 
81 to 80. In this relationship we will find higher spiritual laws. 
The note D is the pivot of the musical system, but as there are 
two forms of D the real point of balance must be situated be- 
tween the major and the minor D; that is, between the numbers 
27 and 26°/,. We have stated that the law of polarity, in its per- 
fection, includes unity, duality, and trinity. This exactly de- 
seribes the nature of the note D. Externally it serves as one 
note, but internally it has different aspects, the relations of 
which are most remarkable. 

Each of the twelve notes of the chromatic scale is the cen- 
tral note of one key-group. Every note that stands as the gov- 
erning note in a key-group has a dual and triple aspect, similar 
to that which D has in its own key-group. There are twelve 
key-groups, each with one major and one minor branch. ‘The 
laws which govern the D key-group also govern the other eleven 
key-groups in corresponding order. Before, however, we can 
study the other groups, we must explain the nature of the sharps 
and flats in music. 

Returning to the creation of the first minor scale, we write 
the numbers of Table VI. in consecutive order, analogous to 
that of Table [1., and arrange these numbers in Table VIII. 
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TABLE VIIL. 
Creation of First Minor Scale. 
B 720 first note. 
B 360 
E 240 second new note. 
B 180 
G 144 third new note. 
E 120 
B 90 
A 80 fourth new note. 
G 72 
EK 60 
C 48 fifth new note. 
B 45 | 
A 40 
G 36 
EK 30 
D 26°/, sixth new note. 
C 24 
B 22”, 
A 20 
G 18 
F 16 seventh new note. 
EK 15 
D 13'/; 
C 12 
B 11%, 
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The first column of this table is formed by the division of 
B 45. The second column contains the same notes four octaves 
higher, and is formed from B 720. A good comparison can be 
made between the first major and the first minor scale from the 
second column. From the first note, B 45, to the last note, B *°/¢,, 
or from B 720 to B 11'/,, six octaves have been completed, which 
correspond to the six octaves of the major creation from F 1 to 
F 64 on the opposite point of the circle of notes. The first de- 
scending minor scale is found between E 1'‘/, and E *°/,, of the 
first column, or between E 30 and E 15 of the second column. 
This descending E minor scale is the true twin scale of the 
ascending C major scale. 
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Table IX. shows this first minor scale, with its relative 
vibration numbers. The upper row is taken from the second 
column of Table VIII., these being more convenient to handle 
than the number of the first column. The lower row expresses 
the same relationship in fractions, with E as the unit. 


TABLE IX. 
Descending E Minor Scale. 


E D C B A G EF E 
30 26°/, 24 22'/, 20 18 16 15 
1 */9 */'ss “/ 4 */' */s */15 lo 


Comparing this seale with the ascending C major scale, given 
in Table III., we make the important discovery that the upper 
numbers for each scale are identical, with the exception of D 27 
and D 26°/;; and the lower, or fractional, numbers of E minor 
are the inverted numbers of C major scale. We see in Table X. 
the mutual relation between these two twin scales. 


TABLE X. 
First Major and Minor Twin Scales. 
Aseending C Major: C D E F G@ A B OC 
24 27 «633800 «682 3386 S400 45s 48 
1 °/'s °/ */s */ 2 °/s 18/, 2 


Descending EK Minor: E D C B A G@ F EE 
30 26°/, 24 22'/, 20 18 16 15 
1 °/s */s °/ 4 */s °/s °/ 15 /, 


The difference between D 27 and D 26°/, is, then, caused 
simply by the inversion of the fractions D °/; into D °/,, E °/, 
into C */;, and so forth. This is another proof of the duality in 
the genesis of music. Twin notes are found in the same vertical 
eolumn—C over E, D over D, E over C, and so forth. If multi- 
plied by each other, we get the same product. The product of 
the larger numbers is 720, and that of the fractional numbers 
is 1. 

If all the diatonic notes are written in one series, the first 
two twin scales are situated symmetrically to the central note 
D, as seen in Table XI. 
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TABLE XI. 
Symmetrical Position of Twin Scales. 
Ascending C Major. 





’ 


KE F GA B CC D BE F G@ A B C 





Descending EK Minor. 


The note D is here the pivot of the two scales. The major 
scale starts with the note C, immediately below the center, and 
runs upward; the minor scale starts with the note E, twin note 
of C, immediately above the center, and runs downward. The 
major scale reads from left to right; the minor from right to 
left. 








Figure 19. 


The law of minor creation is geometrically expressed in a 
spiral, as shown in Figure 19, analogous to the major spiral of 
Figure 18. The minor evolution starts in B 45, in the direction 
of the arrow, which is opposite to the direction of major involu- 
tion. All the new notes created are marked by an extra ring, as 
in the major spiral. There are seven sweeps inward of the minor 
spiral, balancing the seven outward sweeps of the major spiral. 
The two spirals are complementary to each other, and together 
express the twofold motion of musical elements; the major cen- 
trifugal, expanding, positive, male, involutive, and the minor cen- 
tripetal, contracting, negative, female, and evolutive. The major 
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motion represents the condensation of fine into gross matter; 
the minor motion the refining of gross into finer matter. The 
two spirals should be studied together, and whatever is discov- 
ered in one should be compared with its counterpart in the other. 
There are four distinct motions in the generation of har- 

monic numbers: 

1. Straight outward, expanding 1 

2. Right-hand circular (clock-hand) {Major spiral. 


3. Straight inward, contracting {Minor spiral. 
4. Left-hand circular , 

Thus the science of numerals rests upon the relation be- 
tween straight and circular motion, the combined symbol of 
which is the geometrical spiral. Both spirals given here run in 
the same direction from the center; both are what we term posi- 
tive or right-hand spirals, although the motion along the spiral 
path can be outward or inward. A combination of motion 1 with 
4, and 2 with 3, gives a left-hand spiral, which may be of a major 
or a minor nature; but such left-hand spiral refers to the forma- 
tion of sharps and flats, which will be described later. The com- 
plete spiral motion is fourfold: 

1. Right-hand spiral outward. 

2. Right-hand spiral inward. 

3. Left-hand spiral outward. 

4. Left-hand spiral inward. 

Each one of the four spiral motions is composed of one 
straight and one circular motion. 

We will now examine the symmetrical sevenfold minor scale, 
without reference to the harmonious effect (Table 12). 


TABLE XII. 
The Symmetrical Minor Scale. 








G F E; D C B A 
36 32 30 267/, 24 22'/, 20 


This is the reverse of the symmetrical major scale. The 
multiplication of the numbers of twin notes will also be 720 in 
this case. 

The hierarchal nature of each note in the diatonic scale is 
easily found by a simple displacement of the notes of the sym- 
metrical scale into three different rows, as seen in Table XITI. 
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TABLE XII. 


HMierarchal Displacement of Notes. 
Symmetrical Scale: A B C D E F G 


Becomes; 2....... lb sec hiuatendicie apdaath aaiteieaanacel F 





The central note, D, is first moved out of the line of notes 
and placed at the top, indicating its governing position in the 
musical system; then the two creating notes, B and F, are moved 
out and placed in the second row, and the remaining four, A, C, 
EK and G, remain in the third row. This divides the seven into 
an upper triad and a lower quaternary (See Figure 20), or into 
one, two and four (See Figure 21). 




















D 
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F B 
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Figure 20. Figure 21. 


This is no arbitrary division of the scale; it is a natural 
process of great importance to the entire system of harmony. 
The seven notes are divided into: 

One governing note. 
Two creating notes. 
Four key notes. 

Whether this division is made into a triangle, F B D, and a 
square, C A E G, as shown in Figure 20, or into branches of a 
tree, as will be seen in Figure 21, D into F and B, F into C and G, 
and B into E and A (Figure 21), it conveys the same important 
truth. Algebraically, the law reads: 

7=1+2+4 
or 


(mFPeF+ FS 
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The law of subdivision of the number seven, as applied to 
harmonic action, is analogous to the pedigree of an individual 
(D), who has a father and a mother, and each of these in turn has 
another father and mother, the sum of the three generations 
being seven. The correct interpretation of esoteric truths, 
based on the number seven, must follow this law. No deviation 
is possible, except where a group of seven may be in a temporary, 
transitory, unorganized condition: We will now examine the 
functions of the seven notes and prove the truth of our state- 
ments by consistently following the law of polarity throughout 
the development of our theories. In Table V. we gave the 
numerical proof for the existence of twin notes. This idea re- 
quires a further development. 

We have seen that single notes, as well as scales, were re- 
flected in their twin images. We shall now see how this duality 
can be subdivided into a fourfold relationship. Notes and scales 
primarily run two and two, and secondarily four and four. 
There are direct twin notes, and indirect twin notes; direct twin 
scales, and indirect twin seales. The true or direct twin notes 
and twin scales have D as the point of balance, or as a mirror of 
reflection. A secondary reflection takes place with the key notes 
C and E as centers of balance in the same group. 

The true or direct twin notes were given in Table V. They 
were F' and B, C and E,Gand A. Of these F, C and G are major 
notes; B, EK and A minor notes. 


TABLE XIV. 
Connection of Direct and Indirect Twin Notes. 


Group 1. Group 2. 
Direct twin notes. Indirect twin notes. 


B’ SE 


The twin connection is indicated by dots. The connection 
in Group 1 is the same as represented in Table V. by a sym- 
metrical position in relation to the central note, D. The product 
of the two twin numbers was found to be the same number, 720. 
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The nature of the indirect twin notes, as connected in Group 2, 
is proved by the law that the quotient between two and two is the 
same number, °/s. 


TABLE XV. 
Indirect Twin Notes. 
C 24 : A 20 == °/,. 
G 36 : E 30 am °/,. 
DZWs: B W/, = “V/s. 
Fwms:D W/, = */.. 


This law is made possible by the duality of the note D hav- 
ing a major form, 27, and a minor form, 26°/;. The important 
conclusion to which we must come is this: 

Direct twin notes, multiplied, always give the same number, 720. 
Indirect twin notes, divided, always give the same number, °/s. 

One cannot require better proof for our statement that, 
whether externally or internally, notes always go in pairs, the 
latter being the case with D. 

In Figure 20 we find that the direct twin notes in the square 
stand diagonally opposite, and the indirect twin notes on the 
same horizontal line. This arrangement is not absolutely neces- 
sary, because the square is only a surface projection of the solid 
figure, the tetrad; and the order of notes in the square depends 
on the direction in which they have been projected from the 
tetrad. The arrangement, however, is a good illustration of the 
functions of the four key notes A, C, E and G. Modern musi- 
cians consider the ascending A minor scale as the twin scale of C 
major scale. They do not, however, take into consideration the 
descending scales of the minor system as being the primary 
scales, and consequently they only know the indirect or secondary 
twin scales, of which C and A are key notes. 

The group of key scales are four; or, if we count their re- 
turn scales back to the starting note, there are eight. The four 
scales belonging to the four key notes are: 


TABLE XVI. 
Direct and Indirect Twin Scales. 
1. C major ascending. 
2. FE minor descending. 
3. G major descending. 
4. A minor ascending. 
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In Table XVI., 1 and 2, 3 and 4 are direct twin scales; 1 and 
4,2 and 3 are indirect twin scales. 

This relation corresponds exactly to the position of the four 
key notes in the square of Figure 20. The two scales, G major 
descending and A minor ascending, are found by a cross-re- 
flexion of the two primary scales, C major ascending and E 
minor descending. When our ideas of harmony have passed be- 
yond the frontiers of the present state of the science of music, 
we shall see that the names ‘‘major’’ and ‘‘minor’’ do not ex- 
press the true nature of the scales. It would be more correct to 
call the G scale major-minor and the A scale minor-major, but 
the difficulty of terms can be removed by referring to the geo- 
metrical place of each scale. We see that there is the cross- 
reflexion of the two primary scales, if the primary key notes C 
and E serve as centers or pivots instead of D, and so we get a 
combination of reflected scales, which is shown in Table XVII. 
There are three centers of reflexion which form the four key 
scales—a neutral center, D, a major center, E, and a minor cen- 
ter, C. The three centers of reflexion, C, D and EK, stand as the 
three central notes in the symmetrical seale, and their function 
is hereby justified. The striking feature of this law is that the 
major key note C serves as a minor center, and that the minor 
key note E serves as a major center to make a perfect balance. 


TABLE XVII. 
.The Four Single Key Scales and Their Centers. 
The neutral center D: 
C major ascending. 
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E minor descending. 
The major center E: 
C major ascending. 
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G major descending. 
The minor center C: 
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A minor ascending. 
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EK minor descending. 


The A minor scale, formed by a secondary reflexion of the 
EK minor into the center C, is the old form of the minor scale 
used in ancient music. The modern modification of the minor 
scale, by changing some of the notes half a step, is a form suited 
for the present ideas of minor harmony. It is, however, a tem- 
porary creation, and is not characteristic as a basic type of a 
minor scale. 

The four forms of scales correspond to the four forms of 
spiral motion. Scales which first run upward and then return 
downward we term convex scales and the opposite concave scales. 
Hence the four key seales of the D key-group read: 


TABLE XVIII. 
The Four Double Key Scales. 
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The terms convex and concave in Figure 20 refer to the 
scales of the four key notes. The four sides of the square are 
marked major, minor, convex and concave. Each corner of the 
square is an expression of the qualities of two adjacent sides of 
the square, and the four corners are in accord with the scales 
shown in Table XVIII. 

The four key scales are a fact in nature; they are necessary 
links in the great musical system. Of these four only 1 and 4 of 
Table XVIII. are used in practical music, and 4 is used only 
in a modified way. The two concave scales do not satisfy modern 
ideas of musical harmony, but future generations may use them 
in their right place. The concave scales play a part equally 
important to the convex scales in the application of the science of 
harmony to problems of cosmic nature. The true science of 
music is of abstract or spiritual nature, and has more to do with 
the soul than it has to do with the senses of the physical body. 
The ideas of harmonious sounds change with time and race, but 
the geometrical building of harmonious proportions stands as an 
indestructible eternal evidence of divine wisdom. If men do not 
understand how to apply it, it is not the fault of the structure. 
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Father 





OF 





Brother 
Sister 











Mother 











Figure 9. 


The polarity of the four key notes C, E, A and G of the D 
key-group, and that of their respective scales, will be readily 
understood if studied in the light of a geometrical figure (See 
Figure 22). Here we see the upper triangle, F D B, and the 
lower square, C A E G—the square turned in an upright position 
and inscribed ina circle. In this position the square is an expres- 
sion of an upright cross, which has already been discussed; and 
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from this viewpoint a natural analogy arises between the four 
notes and the cross. The ends of the vertical diagonal C E 
represent the primary key notes, C the upper or major convex, 
and EK the lower or minor concave key note. The ends of the 
horizontal diameter represent the secondary key notes, G the left 
or major concave, and A the right or minor convex key note. 

The dotted figure within the dotted ellipse is an angular pro- 
jection of the square within the circle. It shows this figure 
turned at a certain angle, so that the circle looks like an ellipse 
and the square like a parallelogram (rhomb). By this process 
the diameter G A is made shorter, thereby indicating its second- 
ary nature. In the scale G and A are closer together than are 
C and EK. This is also expressed in the dotted figure. If we 
symbolize the four key notes by a regular square, we will see 
that harmony in cooperation is symbolized by absolute regularity 
in form, and by such a method neglect the different hierarchal 
nature and the different note distance of the two parts, C E and 
GA. If, however, we wish to get a closer expression of the truth, 
we turn the square so that G A is shorter than C E, and the 
circle changes into an ellipse. An irregular figure may be a 
projection from a regular figure, and vice versa. Irregularly 
arranged units may produce full harmony and be symbolized by 
a perfect figure, whereas regularly situated units, if they pro- 
duce discord, should be symbolized by an irregular figure. The 
figure expressing the location of the units in distance is the 
physical body, and the symbol of the action of the units is the 
soul-symbol, expressing the invisible life of the visible bodies. 
An ugly physical body may have a beautiful soul, and a beauti- 
ful body may be inhabited by a monster soul. In the science of 
symbology it is important to notice from which point of view 
the truth is expressed. 

The cross within the square in Figure 22 symbolizes the 
four key notes, and shows these to have the same polar relation 
as the four ends of the cross in Figure 9—father, mother, 
brother, sister. The father and mother first are the two primary 
entities, one positive, the other negative; brother and sister are 
the two secondary, also one positive, the other negative. In the 
teachings of the sacred Temple, where the nature of group souls 
is explained, we will meet the expressions: father, mother, 
brother, sister, as representing hierarchal forces or entities. The 
analogy between forces or entities and the notes of the musical 
scale is as follows: 
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TABLE XIX. 
Analogy Between Notes and Entities. 


1. ©, major convex key note............ father. 
2. KE, minor concave key note........... mother. 
3. G, major concave key note........... brother. 
4. A, minor convex key note............ sister. 


The polarity of C to E is strong or primary; that of G to A 
is weak or secondary, but capable of growth. The seven units 
have thus been found to be composed of one governing, two 
creating, two primary and two secondary key units. 





r 
Figure 23. Figure 24. 


Applied to solid geometry, the seven notes are symbolized 
by an octad (See Figure 23). The center is D, the upper and 
lower corners are B and F, the two creators, and the four cor- 
ners of the horizontal square are C, A, E and G. Compare this 
symbol with Figure 21, and the analogy holds true in every 
respect. The triangle F D B of Figure 21 is changed into a 
straight line, which intersects the square vertically and pro- 
duces the solid regular figure, the octad. The regular shape of 
the figure indicates a soul-symbol of full harmony between the 
single elements. ‘T'win notes stand always in diagonally oppo- 
site corners of the figure, thereby giving balance to the figure. 

The angular polarity of the seven notes is found in Figure 
24. The letter T stands for musical sound, and the circle means 
a full octave of notes. The seven notes are placed on the circle in 
their true intervals, with D at the top. The dotted lines connect- 
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ing each note with the center of the circle indicate the angles of 
which each note is an expression, just as a color in the solar 
spectrum represents an angle of polarization of the pure white 
light. The angular position of a T is, then, an indication of the 
character of a note within the octave. The lines connecting the 
notes into a star-shaped figure indicate the chords formed. The 
irregular shape of the star indicates the irregular location of 
notes as they are physically seen. These, however, produce per- 
fect harmony, as symbolized in Figure 25 by a regular star. 

This six-pointed star, with the seventh point in the center, is 
sometimes referred to as Solomon’s seal, and is a symbol of the 
soul of the musical scale, or any other sevenfold scale in the 
universe. The scale is situated on the letter S, and reads in the 
direction of the arrow. The triangles indicate the extreme triple 
chords, interlaced in each other. Twin notes are diagonally 
opposite each other; the governing triad represented by a ver- 
tical line, B D F, and the lower square of key notes CA EG 
surrounding the center. Musical harmony is expressed in this 
symbol, and with it harmony of creation. It is the Star of Uni- 
versal Harmony in its simple beauty. 





























A VISIT TO ZOROASTER. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF J. KERNNING. 
By T. R. Prater. 


COURTIER once visited Zoroaster on business, and 
became angry at his indifference to worldly affairs. 
Mistaking calmness for conceit, the courtier said to 
Zoroaster: ‘‘You say that you love and speak the 

truth, but it is sometimes easier to speak than to listen to the 
truth. Men are always ready to tell others of their faults, yet 
they cannot endure to listen to a recital of their own. If you 
really love truth, you should weleome it when others would 
speak it.’’ 

Zoroaster had listened kindly, and replied: 

‘*You speak well, and are welcome. Let me hear what you 
have to say.”’ 

‘“You have become indifferent to the opinions of the world,’’ 
the courtier continued, ‘‘and have retreated into a selfish isola- 
tion, where the opinion of others cannot reach you. In this 
retreat you do not regard the habits and customs of those by 
whom you are surrounded; you do not fear poverty, and wealth 
has no attraction for you. Praise you despise, and criticism you 
avoid. Honor has lost its hold upon you, and the worship of the 
masses appears to you as foolish. You even appear to be indif- 
ferent to the good opinion of the King. But do not think that 
you deceive the world; do not suppose it is not known that your 
humility is conceit; that your indifference is only hpyocrisy; 
and that your pretended virtues are intended to attract the at- 
tention of others. It would seem that nothing is accomplished 
by traveling the straight way; people wish to be cheated; and he 
who realizes this and acts accordingly gets along the best. You 
have selected a strange plan of life, and in that you are a master. 
But you shall no longer ridicule the truth. Your calmness, indif- 
ference, and humility, are no more real than are other people’s 
lies.’’ 
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‘‘There is some good in you, even though you are a cour- 
tier,’’ replied Zoroaster. ‘‘You are able to express your opinion 
freely and without fear; you have capacities. Remain with me 
to-day, and we will visit the neighboring villages. In one the 
young people will to-day elect their leader for their summer 
entertainments. Come, let us look on at the fun.’’ 

‘‘What do I care for the entertainment of these country 
people,’’ said the courtier. 

‘“‘Then we will visit another village, where prizes are dis- 
tributed among the children for their diligence and good 
behavior.’’ 

“Oh, I am familiar with that,’’ replied the courtier. ‘‘I 
know how honors are awarded—the children of the rich receive 
the prizes and the poor go away empty-handed.’’ 

‘““hen we will go to another community, where there is to 
be the election of a gooseherd. You must know that a gooseherd 
is an important person. His office is next to that of the mayor, 
because geese are regarded as holy. In the temple the gooseherd 
occupies a prominent place, and is adorned with a blue sash 
tipped with silver ornaments.’’ 

The courtier looked at Zoroaster with pitying contempt, and 
was about to leave. But the wise man detained him, and said: 

‘Tt appears that your dignity will not permit you to visit 
these places; but there is one favor which I hope you will grant 
me. On this farm there is a large barnyard. Let us look at 
that.’’ 

As the vard was not far away, the courtier consented. They 
went to the yard and saw its general bustle and activity. The 
chickens were scratching in the dirt for food, while whole 
troughs full of grain were standing before them. The roosters 
were fighting for leadership. The victor looked upon the others 
with contempt; he stalked about, then scratched in the dirt for 
food, and when a worm was found called lustily for the hens. 
Then another search, a running hither and thither, and then 
other fights. So it went on continually. 

‘‘Now, what have you to say to all of this?’’ Zoroaster 
asked. 

‘*T must say that I was unjust to you,’’ replied the courtier. 
‘*T thought your humility to be mere hypocrisy, but now I see 
that it is due to weak-mindedness. Surely, I cannot make any- 
thing else out of this.’’ 
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‘*You are right,’’ said Zoroaster. ‘‘But I cannot make any- 
thing more out of the activity of your so-called great and en- 
lightened world, which shows nothing more than chicken activity. 
Know that every being has its aim, which is to it as the sun of 
its life. It revolves around its sun, guides itself by its sun, and 
the more important the sun is the more important the being 
considers itself. But do you think there is not a higher sun, and 
higher honor than that which your world and court looks up to? 
There is a Sun which is immeasurably higher than all your splen- 
dor. Compared to that Sun all your grandeur is less than goose- 
herd, boy’s play, or barnyard activity. He who moves in the 
light of that divine Sun looks upon your bustle of life as you look 
upon the bustle of the barnyard—it is neither conceit nor pride 
when he is indifferent to your criticism and opinions. You are 
surprised? ‘This does not show a penetrating spirit. If you 
believed in the Sun of which I speak, you would not find it diff- 
cult to comprehend my state of mind; you might even be able to 
perceive that Sun yourself. But if you do not believe what I 
have said, then all that | might say will sound as mere twaddle 
to you.”’ 

‘‘TDo you live in the light of that Sun?’’ the courtier queried. 

‘¢His realization and approval is the object of my life.’’ 

‘* And if you are assured of his approval, then what?”’ 

‘“How do you feel when the king gives you proof of his 
graciousnsss ?”’ 

‘Then I am happy; for that is my aim,’’ the courtier replied. 

‘* And the opinion of others?’’ continued Zoroaster. 

‘“Is indifferent to me,’’ said the courtier, ‘‘and must be so 
long as I possess the king’s favor.’’ 

‘You have spoken well,’’ said Zoroaster. ‘‘This is exactly 
my position. As long as I possess the favor of my King, so long 
is the world and its incessant bustle only an empty show, which 
is not worth listening to. Good-bye! You have not completely 
lost yourself. When you fall under the world’s disfavor, come 
to me. Then I will try to lead you into the sphere where truth 
reigns supreme and only falsehood falls under disfavor.’’ 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
Hinpu Cosmocony. 


From THE DHARMA SuHastRA, OR Laws or MANU, WITH 
E;xPLANATORY NOTEs. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT. 


By a FELLow or THE RosicrusiAN SOcIETrY. 





ANU was seated, absorbed in meditation on the 
Supreme Being. The Maharishis, or great Rishis,* 
gathered round him, and, saluting with deep respect, 
addressed him thus: 

(2) ‘*Sovereign Lord! may it please thee to make known to 
us, in their exactitude and sequence, the laws concerning the four 
classes of mankind’ on earth and of those from their inter- 
blending. 

(3) ‘*Thou alone, oh, Master! amongst mortals, knowest the 
rites and ceremonies, the principle and true sense of that uni- 
versal rule of conduct, the Veda,* inconceivable to human rea- 
son, unlimited in extent, and unequalled in authority.’’ 

(4) To these requests of the great and divine sages, he 
whose power was boundless, after saluting them, replied thus: 
: ‘*Harken!’’ said he. 

(5) ‘*The universe was involved in darkness,‘ invisible, 
void of distinctive attributes, undiscoverable by human reason, 
as though immersed wholly in sleep. 





*Holy beings of a superior order to man and of which there were several classes. 
*The Brahman or priestly class, the Kshatriya, or military class, the Vaisya or 
commercial and agricultural class, the Sudra or servile class. 


‘The Holy Scripture of India. There are four Vedas, viz., the Rig, Yajur, Sama 
and Atharva, each of which contain mantras or prayers and precepts to be observed 
in the celebration of religious rites, ceremonies and sacrifices. 


‘In sanskrit Tamas, by which according to ancient commentators is meant 
Prakriti, the substance into which the universe is resolved during Pralaya. In the 
Sankhya system of philosophy, Prakriti is the first of twenty-five principles, and re- 
garded as the primary substance of the universe. 
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(6) ‘*Then, when the period of Pralaya’ had terminated, 
the sole existing Lord, the unknowable and undiscernible, with 
five elements and other principles of nature, appeared in all his 
resplendent light and glory and dissipated the gloom and 
obscurity. 

(7) ‘*He whom the mind alone can perceive, incognizant by 
the organs of sense, without visible parts, existing from etern- 
ity, the great Soul of all beings, whom no being can comprehend, 
manifested himself in his own glory and splendor. 

(8) ‘‘Having willed to produce various creations by emana- 
tion of his own substance, he created first the waters, in which 
he deposited a seed or living germ. 

(9) ‘*This germ became bright and brilliant as gold, spark- 
ling and glittering like a star with a thousand rays, and in that 
germ was the great Supreme Being, self-born in the form of 
Brahma,‘ the Progenitor of all creatures. 

(10) ‘‘The waters are called Naras, because they were the 
creation of Nara, the Divine Spirit, and since they were his first 
place of motion (ayana), he is therefore named Narayana (He 
who moved on the waters). 

(11) ‘‘From that which is the first cause unknowable, eter- 
nal, existing everywhere, yet not perceptible to the senses, was 
produced the divine male principle known throughout the world 
as Brahma. 

(12) ‘‘After lying inactive in this egg a year of Brahma,’ 
the great Supreme Being, by his thought alone, divided it into 
two parts. 

(13) ‘‘Of which two parts he formed the heaven and the 
earth, and between them placed the atmosphere,® the eight celes- 
tial regions,® and the permanent receptacle of the waters. 

(14) ‘‘From the supreme Soul’® he drew forth Manas, self- 
existing (mind), yet uncognized by the senses, but before mind 
or the reasoning power he produced Ahamkara (the I, or self- 
consciousness), the inward monitor and sovereign ruler. 





‘The dissolution and disappearance of the visible universe which began at the 
close of a day of Brahma. 


*‘Brahma is here the only Supreme Deity, creator of the universe. He is also 
called Hiranyagarbha—come forth from the golden matrix or egg. 


"A year of Brahma is equal to three billions, one hundred and ten thousand and 
four hundred millions of human years. 


®Meaning the space between the earth and the sun. 


"These eight celestial regions are the four cardinal and intermediate points, each 
having its own president. 


The Paramatma or soul of the universe. 
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(15) ‘‘ Before these, however, viz.: Manas and Ahamkara,”* 
he produced the great Principle of Intellect, Mahat,’® and every- 
thing that is endowed with the gunas or qualities; also the intel- 
lectual organs for the perception of external objects. 

(16) ‘‘Having now united the invisible molecules of these 
six principles, or emanations, viz.: of the five elements and con- 
sciousness, and imbued them with a mighty exhaustless energy, 
then formed he all creatures animate and inanimate. 

(17) ‘‘And because of the six invisible molecules emanated 
from that Supreme Being, viz.: the various particles of the five 
elements and consciousness, by which it took a form in joining 
itself to these elements and organs of sense, therefore sages have 
designated the visible forms of this divine Being Sharira 
endowed with the six molecules. 

(18) ‘‘Thence proceed the elements, with their individual 
powers and functions, as also the manas (mind), the inexhausti- 
ble fount of created life, with attributes infinitely subtile. 

(19) ‘‘By means of these minute particles, endowed with 
form, of these seven principles of infinite energy, intelligence 
and consciousness, and also the subtile particles of the five ele- 
ments, this perishable universe, emanation of the ever-enduring 
has been formed. 

(20) ‘‘Each of these elements’ acquires the quality of the 
one preceding it, so that the remoter the element the more quali- 
ties it possesses. 

(21) ‘*From the beginning the Supreme Being assigned to 
each individual creature and thing a name, action, and mode of 
hfe, by which it is distinguished. 

(22) ‘*The great ruler created a vast multitude of inferior 
devas (spiritual beings), each self-acting, endowed with a soul; 
also a host of invisible genii (sadhyns), and instituted the 
sacrifices. 

(23) ‘‘From fire, air and the sun he produced the three 
eternal Vedas (Rig, Yajur, and Sama) for the due performance 
of the sacrificial rites and ceremonies. 

(24) ‘*He created Time and its divisions and parts, the con- 
stellations, planets, rivers, seas, mountains, plains and valleys. 





“That which produces, the feeling or sentiment of egoism. 

@Mahat is also called Buddhi (intelligence). 

The five elements are: Ether or akasa, air, fire, water and earth. The ether has 
only one quality, viz., vibration; the air two, vibration and tangibility; fire has 
three, vibration, tangibility and color; water, besides these, has taste; earth has odor, 
in addition to vibration, tangibility, color and taste. 
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(25) ‘‘ Also ascetic devotion, speech, pleasure, desire, wrath, 
and all creation; for he willed to give existence to all beings. 

(26) ‘‘In order to distinguish actions, he separated right 
from wrong, and made sentient creatures susceptible of pleasure 
and pain, and the pairs of opposites. 

(27) ‘*With the minute particles of the five perishable ele- 
ments (matras), every existing thing has been formed in its 
sequence and order. 

(28) ‘‘ As the sovereign lord destined each endowed creature 
to a certain function, it discharges it spontaneously each time 
that it becomes reincarnated. 

(29) ‘With whatever quality it is possessed at the moment 
of its creation, either good or bad, gentle or rude, virtuous or 
vicious, true or false, it is distinguished in its various lives. 

(30) ‘‘The same with the seasons in their periods of return; 
they manifest their special characters, even as animated crea- 
tures, with their peculiar habits. 

(31) ‘‘But for the propagation of the human race, he caused 
to proceed: from his mouth, the Brahman (teacher); from his 
arms, the Kshatriya (warrior); from his thighs, the Vaisya 
(merchant) ; from his feet, the Sudra (servant). 

(32) ‘‘Having divided himself into two parts, the sovereign 
lord became half male and half female, and, uniting himself 
with this latter, he engendered Virad)j. 

(33) ‘‘Learn, oh, noble Brahmans, that I, Manu, the sec- 
ondary creator of this universe, am he who was engendered by 
that same Viradj after ascetic devotions. 

(34) ‘*‘I desired to give birth to the human race after per- 
forming rigid austerities of devotion. I first produced the 
Maharishis, eminent in holiness and lords over created beings, 
V1zZ. : 
(35) ‘‘Maritshi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastyer, Pulaha, Craton, 
Pratshetas, Vasishta, Brigon, and Narada. 

(36) ‘‘These mighty, all-powerful beings created seven 
other Manus, the devas,’*, their mansions, and great Rishis of 
unlimited power. 

(37) ‘*They created also benevolent genii (yakshas)’’, 





“The devas are inferior deities under the chieftainship of Indra, King of heaven, 
and are sometimes cailed Suras and Adityas from their mother Aditi, wife of Kasyapa. 
“Servants of Kuvera, god of wealth, who preside over his gardens and treasures. 
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giants (rakshasas)**, and bloodthirsty savages (pisachas), the 
gandharba, *’ musicians, the nymphs,** the titans,” the dragons, 


the serpents, birds, and the different tribes of pitris, or divine 
ancestors. ’’ 


Rakshasas are evil genii of which there are several kinds, viz.: the giants, the 
enemies of the gods like Ravana. Others are species of ogres, and vampires who feed 
on human blood and live in forests and cemeteries. The Rakshasas are a source of 
great trouble to holy hermits engaged in sacrifices who are forced to appeal for help 
and protection to princes noted for their valor. The number of these evil beings is 
incalculable. The souls of some criminals are often doomed to live in bodies of 
Rakshasas for a period long or short according to the nature of the crime. 

17Gandharbas are the celestial musicians belonging to the court of Indra. 

1% Apsaras, the courtiers of Indra. 


®Asuras, an order of beings superior to the Rakshasas yet unceasingly bostile 
to the devas or lower deities. 


(To be Continued.) 





As in long-drawn systole and long-drawn diastole, must the 
period of Faith alternate with the period of Denial; must the 
vernal growth, the summer luxuriance of all Opinions Spiritual 
Representations and Creations, be followed by, and again fol- 
low, the autumnal decay, the winter dissolution. For man lives 
in Time, has his whole earthly being, endeavor and destiny 
shaped for him by Time; only in the transitory Time-Symbol is 
the ever-motionless Eternity we stand on made manifest. 
—Diogenes Teufelsdrokh in Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 





Is the Past annihilated, then, or only past; is the Future 
non-extant, or only future? Those mystic faculties of thine, 
Memory and Hope, already answer: already through those mystic 
avenues, thou the Earth-blinded summonest both Past and 
Future, and communest with them, though as yet darkly, and 
with mute beckonings. The curtains of Yesterday drop down, 
the curtains of To-morrow roll up; but Yesterday and To-mor- 
row both are. Pierce through the Time-element, glance into the 
Eternal. Believe what thou findest written in the sanctuaries 
of Man’s Soul, even as all Thinkers, in all ages, have devoutly 
read it there: that Time and Space are not God, but creations of 
God; that with God as it is a universal Here, so is it an ever- 
lasting Now. 


—Diogenes Teufelsdrokh in Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 











THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


By E. B. Guu, M. D. 


of human nature would eliminate all the ills to which that 

nature is subject in the varied and wonderfully complicated 

relationship which the individual holds to his fellows and 
to the whole. The complications of that relationship, however, 
are due not to the individual rights of each person, as is so often 
contended, but to a misconception of those rights and a per- 
sistent and well-nigh universal effort to ignore or deny the basic 
principle on which alone individual right can rest. 

There can be no right of the individual unless there be a 
corresponding responsibility of the individual. The responsi- 
bility is the basis of the right. Individuality cannot be separated 
from responsibility. It is because one is responsible that he 
becomes established and recognized as an individual. The very 
fact of being separate and distinct is in itself responsibility. The 
one is one because it is distinct from the other and from all 
others, and is responsible for its integrity and can perpetuate 
such integrity only by responsibility. If responsibility lessens, 
the individuality, the oneness, begins to merge into the other. 

The purpose of life and its experience is the perfecting of 
the individual. That perfecting is accomplished only by the 
experiences and attainments afforded by the relation of the one 
to all others, and these both are realized only by the actual 
responsibility of the individual himself. 

As Society is made up of its individuals, the degree of its 
perfectness will depend upon the degree of the perfectness of 
the ones that compose the whole. 

Everyone of the individuals composing society is responsi- 
ble for his own ideals, and also for the degree to which approxi- 
mates those ideals in his character and his daily life; and since 
he is a part of the whole—that is to say, of society—his respon- 
sibility for the ideals and character of society is in just propor- 
tion to his influence upon the whole, and he is wholly responsible 
for the effects of his conduct upon that whole. 


| T is not to be supposed that a change in the one characteristic 
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Environment does not make the man. The man makes the 
environment, in so far as society is concerned. It is a sophistry 
to say that the rights of government are made up of the aggre- 
gate of the rights surrendered by the individual to the govern- 
ment. No individual actually surrenders any of his real rights 
to the government. The rights of the government consist solely 
of such rights of individuals as have been merged by consent 
and have so become the rights of the whole; and true government 
is only the expression and conservation of those rights. 

It is truly said, ‘‘Governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.’’ The just power of government is 
only that power which has been conferred by individuals to 
secure the expression of rights which they have merged, but not 
relinquished. Whatever power is exercised by government be- 
yond this is assumed and not conferred, and is therefore not a 
right, but an usurpation. 

As government exists for the exercise and protection of the 
common or merged rights of the individuals, if it permits the 
infringement of any such rights by any persons or organization 
it is derelict and does not justify its existence. 

In either case, whether government assumes prerogatives or 
defaults in its duty, who shall call it to account, and who shall 
abrogate its powers? None but those individuals whose com- 
mon or merged rights it was formed to conserve, each one whose 
rights have been infringed upon by its permission or invaded by 
its assumed authority. 

The responsibility for the failure of the government lies 
solely in the individual. 

Theosophists usually are students of human nature, not as 
shown in outward results, but as found in the real nature and 
constitution of man. They learn the motives and purposes of 
life as expressed in the individual. They learn the cause of con- 
duct and its results in the individual. They become familiar 
with the desires that actuate the motives that prompt and the 
sources of the hopes that inspire the individual to effort. They 
learn the causes of conditions and the true means of improving 
them, and find both to lie always within the individual himself. 

Society is but the composite of the individual which it in- 
cludes, and the knowledge and wisdom which is beneficial to the 
individual is of vastly greater benefit to society as organized into 
towns and states and nations. 
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Theosophy ean give no holier gospel to a needy world to- 
day than that of ‘‘personal responsibility’’ and the consequent 
possibility of personal attainment. That is the essence of the 
‘‘square deal.’’ Each man is responsible for what he is and for 
what he may become by his own effort. Because each man is an 
individual, he is responsible, and because he is responsible he 
has inherently an equal right of opportunity with every other 
individual. 

That right is inalienable. He may suppress it and for a 
time resign it, but he cannot relinquish it; for the great law of 
justice which rules the world will at last require it of him, and 
in spite of his cavilling and his cheap excuses he will confess it. 

When each man shall have learned that actual truth of his 
own personal responsibility and the futility of any attempt to 
evade it, he will build the wall over against his own house as 
did each Israelite at the restoration of Jerusalem. 

That gospel which teaches a profound and sincere sense of 
personal responsibility and a knowledge of the certainty of inex- 
orable justice to each individual is the only gospel that will bring 
about civic righteousness and realize the ‘‘square deal,’’ which 
is the equal right of opportunity. 

The one thing needful in this age of devotion to creature 
comforts and of increasing luxurious pleasure is a clear under- 
standing of the responsibility of the soul for the deeds of its 
personality. We must revise our understanding of forgiveness 
and learn that forgiveness does not abrogate the law nor repeal 
its penalties. They who sin—that is to say, they who retard the 
progress of the individual or of society—must pay the penalty. 
When that penalty has been paid, Forgiveness says: ‘‘ Hold no 
more remembrances against the doer; he is no longer a sinner, 
having made due expiation.’’ That is the true forgiveness, and 
in it is no release from responsibility, but instead a plain ac- 
knowledgment and full appreciation of it. 

The one thing needful in individual and civic life to-day is 
for all men to realize that the real man is a persisting, conscious 
entity, and that as such he cannot escape responsibility for the 
results of his own thoughts and deeds. He may pay cash, as many 
do, by suffering and sickness and loss and disappointment, or by 
realization of health and pleasure; or he may postpone settle- 
ment by giving a note of hand and at its maturity pay principal 
and interest, as do those who claim the extenuating circum- 
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stances of heredity—but in any event each man pays, and pays 
to the utmost farthing. 

Let everyone first learn and then preach by life and word 
the gospel of personal and individual responsibility. In no 
other way can every man be brought to concede to every other 
man the equal ‘‘right of opportunity’? which is at once the 
foundation and superstructure of the temple of Freedom. Its 
full acceptance will cloy the rapacity of greed, make graft im- 
possible, and render ambition innocuous by transforming it into 
devotion to the good of all. 

A realization of personal responsibility will solve the trust 
problem and make possible a solution of the great transportation 
problem. When each man realizes his own personal responsi- 
bility for his part in every undertaking, and his accountability 
to the whole as a citizen, he will carefully refrain from infringing 


upon the rights of others, and thereby abridging his own oppor- 
tunities. 





‘It continues ever true,’’ says he, ‘‘that Saturn, or Chronos, 
or what we call Time, devours all his Children: only by inces- 
sant Running, by incessant Working, may you (for some three- 
score-and-ten years) escape him: and you too he devours at last. 
Can any Sovereign,or Holy Alliance of Sovereigns, bid Time 
stand still: even in thought, shake themselves free of Time? 
Our whole terrestrial being is based on Time, and built of Time; 
it is wholly a Movement, a Time-impulse; Time is the author 
of it, the material of it. Hence also our Whole Duty, which is 
to move, to work,—in the right direction. Are not our Bodies 
and our Souls in continual movement, whether we will or not; 
in a continual Waste, requiring a continual Repair? Utmost 
satisfaction of our whole outward and inward Wants were but 
satisfaction for a space of Time; thus, whatso we have done, is 
done, and for us annihilated, and ever must we go and do anew. 
O Time-Spirit, how hast thou environed and imprisoned us, and 
sunk us so deep in thy troublous dim Time-Element, that only 
in lucid moments can so much as glimpses of our upper Azure 
Home be revealed to us.’’ 

—Diogenes Teufelsdrokh in Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GHOST. 


By Raynor B. Bowman. 


windows of the dining-car ‘‘Siesta’’ we could see only a 

streak of light shed upon the foreground of the passing 

landscape. There was that wild turmoil of sound, move- 
ment and confusion of a rushing train, the sharp clicking of the 
rails, the violent echo and re-echo of sound from every struc- 
ture we passed; the whistle of signal or warning, which is caught, 
waited, strangled, and again released by the whirling wind. 

Walter Deshon, my secretary, was my sole companion. We 
were on our way to Rome, Georgia, where we intended spending 
the summer in rest, light recreation, and a little work. By pro- 
fession | am a writer. Sometimes I become tired of the phan- 
tasmagoria I produce, and in the summer of which I speak I 
was tired, physically and mentally. Considering the problem 
of where to find rest, I determined on a trip South, and succeeded 
in making reasonable terms for the rent of a furnished house on 
the banks of the quiet and picturesque Coosa River, near Rome, 
some fifty miles from the battlefield of Chickamauga. Thither 
we were bound, but had I known what would befall me nothing 
could have induced me to continue the journey. And yet it may 
be for the best. This experience has caused me to think more 
seriously on the problems of life. I will cite the conclusions 
resulting therefrom at the end of this story. 

We entered the old country home the third week in July. 
The description we had received was by no means adequate to 
its beauty. Wild—solitary—peaceful. From my room, situated 
on the second and top floor, I could look out upon the Coosa, 
stretching for fully a mile without a bend; cool, silent, beautiful. 

The colored housekeeper, whom I had procured through a 
Rome employment bureau, had the place in readiness, and a good 
supper awaited us. 

My first night was not a restful one. Walter had brought 
his typewriter along, upon which to complete the last chapters 


[ was night—a night dark, moonless and starless. From the 
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of an ensuing work. I had him piace it on a table near my 
window, where the light was best, and the window was left wide 
open to let in the cool air from the river. 

During the night it stormed, and I was awakened by a crash 
of thunder. I tried to sleep again, but the thought that the type- 
writer was in an exposed position led me to arise and move the 
table back from the window.and to cover the machine. I stopped 
a moment to look out upon the grim and rain-lashed river, 
illuminated almost continuously by the lightning with a ghastly 
light; then, with a shudder, 1 crawled into bed and managed 
finally to lose myself in fitful dreams. 

Il awoke the second time with the innate consciousness of 
another presence in the room. I sat up quickly in bed and 
peered into the darkness. As I did so the sound of click! click! 
clickety-click-ding! seemed to fill the room, and | was unable to 
imagine the cause of such a familiar, yet inexplicable, sound; 
for the storm was over and an intense stillness followed. 

As I sat in bed, startled and wondering, the cloud which had 
obscured the moon passed, and I was able to see that the table 
was again close by the window, though I had moved it back many 
feet from its present position. 

Suddenly I became positive that the clicking sound came 
from the typewriter. Straining my eyes, Il was able to see a 
shadowy form sitting before it and industriously hammering the 
keys, regardless of the fact that I was being kept awake. The 
idea of such impudence! I exclaimed angrily: 

‘Walter! what, in God’s name, are you doing?’’ 

No answer. The writing continued. I repeated my ques- 
tion in a louder voice, but apparently he did not hear. 

I sprang quickly out of bed and strode across the room 
toward the form. The clicking of keys ceased abruptly, and as 
I reached the table the form vanished like a mist. 

My surprise and consternation were indescribable! Im- 
agine my excitement when I looked around and found the door 
of my room locked and the screen undisturbed in the window. I 
groped about for a match, and after considerable fumbling 
lighted the lamp. By this light I first examined my room, then 
pinched myself. I was awake! ‘Then I remembered the type- 
writer. JI found the machine uncovered and the following un- 
finished sheet still in it: 

‘“This is my home. Strangers have no right here. I will 
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not be silent! So long as I remain within the confines of earthly 
influence, I will speak!’’ 

(I rubbed my eyes and moved nearer to the light.) 

‘‘The cold waters of the Coosa wash my bones. My nephew 
put me there, but my daughter shall be righted. This is her 
home.”’ 

Now, frankly, what would you have done if the same thing 
had been presented to you at three in the morning, under the 
same conditions? 

I felt a creeping sense of awe. What absurd thing was I 
reading? I tried to think I had written it myself, but I had not. 
I continued to read: 

‘‘T cannot rest. There is no peace for me until I right this 
great wrong. It is o 

Here the strange writing ended, and as I scanned the paper 
on both sides and found nothing further, I concluded I had 
interrupted at that moment. 

I tried to make myself believe that Walter was playing a 
practical joke on me. 

I hammered at his door. He did not respond. Finding it 
unlocked, I entered without further ado. Walter was sitting 
near the window, arrayed in robe de nuit, and apparently asleep. 
I shook him vigorously several times before he awoke, or, rather, 
seemed to regain consciousness from something deeper than 
ordinary slumber. 

‘Were you in my room a moment ago?’’ I asked, sternly. 

‘‘In—in—your room? Why, no—no, sir; I was not.’’ And 
he appeared utterly astounded. 

‘“‘Come, Walter, get dressed! We must investigate this 
matter.’’ 

‘Investigate what, sir?’’ he asked, sleepily. 

‘Some devil’s joke,’’ I answered. _ 

But even with Walter’s assistance I was unable to discover 
anything that would explain the facts which I held in my hand 
and showed to him; so we discontinued the search and went to 
bed. During the remaining hours I lay wide awake, lifting my 
head every now and then to get a view of the bewitched machine 
or to catch a glimpse of the filmy spectre. 

On the following day we talked about my experience of the 
night, but came to no satisfactory conclusion. Walter, however, 
said that he had at times entertained his friends by exercise of 
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certain psychic faculties of which he was possessed in early 
youth. 

I took care that the episode was not mentioned before the 
cook. 

The next night I determined to remain awake and detain 
the joker with my revolver if he were human, which I doubted, 
though I feared he would not appear. But sleep overtook my 
vigil, and I was again awakened by the familiar hammering on 
the typewriter. Half terrified with unreasonable fear, I lay 
still, not having the courage to rise in bed. I listened to the 
systematic spacing after the ringing of the bell. I could hear 
the shifts move. Finally, when I could no longer stand the 
strain, I cautiously felt under the pillow for my revolver, and 
then slowly rose in bed. 

There sat the form, more distinct than on the previous night, 
and industriously working away. An uncanny chill stole over 
my heart, and I sat quite still and numb. While this lasted I 
found it impossible to move or speak. 

I do not know how long I sat there shivering in a cold, 
clammy perspiration, but I managed to regain my nerve. Then, 
taking deliberate aim, I demanded: 

‘‘Come, now! Account for this deviltry!’’ My voice was 
hoarse. 

No answer. 

‘*One—two—three!’’ I cried, warningly. 

Silence. 

A deafening report rang out, and filled the room so sud- 
denly with its noise that my ear-drums pained. By the flash of 
light I thought I saw the form rise from its seat. I strained my 
eyes toward the typewriter, and it slowly came into view, as the 
rising of a mist reveals a boat upon the water; but, instead of 
seeing the dead body of a man before it, the machine was 
deserted. 

As on the previous night, I arose and made an inspection, 
and found that my bullet had hit far to one side. As before, 
there was a sheet of paper in the roll, and I eagerly pulled it out. 
It read: 

‘‘My daughter did not get what I intended her to have of 
my fortune. He changed my will and killed me. It is not too 
late to right the wrong. Within the walls of this room you will 
find a secret locker, which contains a plan showing the location 
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of the bulk of my fortune. My daughter alone will understand 
this plan, and if the finder will take it to her he will be amply 
rewarded. It is hers, and she shall have it all. Until she 
receives what I intended for her, I cannot rest. The plan is 
hidden just ins 

Here I had fired. 

The writing no doubt would have continued had I not fired 
the shot. 

When morning came I determined to test the truth of the 
anonymous writing. Walter told me he had found himself 
sitting in his chair by the window, instead of being in bed, but he 
had not heard the shot. 

I procured the necessary tools, and alone sounded the wall 
of my room and tore off the paper from a part which seemed to 
be hollow. My find was truly unexpected. A small door ap- 
peared, which I had to pry open, as it was nailed shut and made 
flush with the wall. The contents were in a state of disorder. 
The back of the box, which was of soft wood, was completely 
eaten away. The contents—alas!—consisted of a nest of three 
small mice, a lot of chewed paper and such trash as mice will 
accumulate. 

There was no document of any description, though the par- 
ticles of paper used in building the nest might have been the ill- 
fated plan. I repaired the damage as best I could and sounded 
the entire wall, but as I found no other hollow-sounding places I 
decided to do no more damage in search of a mythical document. 

‘‘Say, mister man,’’ began my colored woman when I went 
down to breakfast, ‘‘what’s dem dere noises I heerd las’ night?’’ 

‘“What noise, Aunty ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Dat dere rattlin’ an’ dat dere shootin’.’’ 

‘*Oh, that was nothing,’’ I said. ‘‘I shot at a rat that was 
chewing the bedpost.’’ 

‘‘Dat noise kind’er spook-like. I don’ like no sech noise.’’ 
And her black eyes rolled in superstitious fear. 

‘‘Come, come! Give me another hot biscuit. Forget about 
that! Your biscuits are certainly delicious, Aunty. This makes 
seven. I[’ll stop on a good number—one for each of my seven 
component principles.’’ 

I succeeded in making her forget her fears. After lunch I 
hastened to the agent who had rented me the house. I was deter- 
mined to learn the mystery of ‘‘sech noises’’ myself. We held 
the following conversation : 
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‘*My dear sir, will you kindly tell me what tragedy was 
enacted in that house?’’ I asked when we were seated. I ob- 
served he was rather startled by my question. 

‘“‘A tragedy? Yes, possibly; but not 7 the house, I assure 
you. Mr. Lawrence, the former owner, was presumably drowned 
in the river; but further than finding signs of a struggle at a 
spot along its banks and an article of the deceased’s apparel, . 
nothing was proven. His nephew, who strangely disappeared at 
that time, came back some months later. He was named as sole 
heir in the will. He was arrested on the charge of murder, and 
ended his own life the same day. That is the story, which I 
thought quite unnecessary to tell you.’’ 

And the agent seemed relieved when I took it calmly. 

‘“What was Mr. Lawrence’s occupation?’’ I asked. 

‘‘He taught stenography and typewriting in the Rome Busi- 
ness College, though he had an independent fortune.’’ 

‘*What do you make of this?’’ I demanded, handing him the 
sheets of writing, believing they would explain themselves. 

‘“Why, I see nothing—nothing at all.’’ 

‘‘Nothing! Indeed!’’ I said, ironically. ‘‘How do you 
account for what that says?’’ 

‘‘Says? Why, I do not understand.’’ 

He handed the manuscript back to me with the writing 
turned down. No—why, what was this! No writing! Blank 
sheets! I dropped the paper as though it was bewitched, and, 
bewildered, passed my hand over my eyes. 

‘*TI—_I—. Good heavens! am I crazy? There was—I know 
there was !——’’ 

Then, without further regard for the gaping attorney, I 
rushed through the door. 

I hastened back to the old house, and in three hours my 
belongings were packed and ready for shipment; but owing to 
inconvenient transportation facilities we were forced to stay 
until late afternoon. I did not explain my reason for such 
hurried departure, though Walter doubtless guessed it. 

The last thing to be packed was the typewriter. As I 
approached it, there on the table lay the pages I thought I had 
taken to the agent. What a fool I had been to take blank sheets 
to the man, when here was the evidence of which I was in need. 

I reached out for them, when, to my dismay, I saw, as plainly 
as I ever observed anything, a human hand, with pale, thin 
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fingers and protruding veins, reach out ahead of me, grasp the 
papers and move quickly toward the window. I stood rooted to 
the spot. With a crash, the screen went tumbling from the win- 
dow frame, the hand was thrust out, and the papers were cast 
upon the rising wind. I rushed to the window, put my head out 
to watch their flight, saw them rise high in the air and then 
gently fall on the surface of the Coosa. The hand had vanished. 

I rushed madly down the stairs and made for the boat-land- 
ing. It was the work of a moment to release the skiff and push 
out into the current. Determined to rescue the only material 
proof of my experience, I followed the flow of the river for fully 
a mile, searched each nook and cranny of both shores and care- 
fully scanned the ripples on the water, but my quest was fruit- 
less. Somewhat fatigued and ill-tempered after an hour’s 
struggle with the current, I at last returned to the landing. 

Night found Walter and me safely packed away in a Pullman 
sleeper on the Seaboard Air Line, with through tickets for New 
York. 

Now, a tale of this nature needs a well-deduced explanation; 
but, while I leave it an open subject, I believe the following to be 
approximately correct. 

‘*T had three strange experiences at the ‘Haunted House,’ ”’ 
began Walter, one morning shortly after our departure. ‘‘ Hach 
night and in our last afternoon there I was in a state similar to 
sleep, yet I am sure it was something deeper than that; for upon 
reviving I felt strangely weak. It seemed as though I had been 
in a dreamless trance.’’ 

This gave me the clue needed for the solution of the mystery. 
The desire bodies (theosophically speaking) of the entities con- 
cerned in this episode received the matter for materialization 
from Walter, who, owing to his psychic nature, was just what 
was required by them. Lawrence, being a professional typist, 
found my machine the handiest thing for him to communicate 
his desires. The hand that snatched the papers from me and 
thrust them out the window was doubtless the hand of an entity 
antagonistic to Lawrence, or, and most likely, the hand of his 
nephew—the suicide! 
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